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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Durinc August the full exposure of our mistaken foreign 
policy during the last 15 years has been made. Warning 

? after warning had previously been given by 
oe events, but although we had seen the walls 
of our New Jericho crumble here and there, we had stood 
by and watched while a cardboard fagade was hastily put 
up and painted to look like stone. Now the event we had 
neither foreseen nor provided against is upon us, and we are 
faced with the results of our prodigious folly and disregard 
of reality. We have not much time to contemplate the 
ruins of our Ministers’ dreams, for we have to act quickly and 
use such pressure upon the Government that they will realize 
during the next few days that we do not mean to go to war 
with Italy, with whom we have no quarrel, and that we are 
not going to sacrifice future European peace to hide up the 
gigantic errors of our recent past. Within a few days, on 
September 4, the League of Nations will meet at Geneva. 
Our Pacifists and anti-nationalists want us to quarrel with 
Italy “on behalf of the Covenant.” We must do nothing of 
the kind. The Covenant was never usable, even when Japan 
and Germany adhered to the League. It is, by their defection 
and America’s absence, now a dead letter and we should not 
lose a single moment in declaring that we will have nothing 
to do with a document designed to foment discord among the 
nations. So great have been the blunders committed by our 
Ministers that it is the public which must take prompt action, 
or we shall find ourselves in a witch’s cauldron that has been 
stoked up by those who are working pour le roi de Prusse. 
Let us recapitulate the steps by which we have recently 
arrived where we now are. 


THE reason why we have reached this crisis can be very 
briefly recapitulated. Italy has an interest in Abyssinia, as 
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we ourselves and the French have, witness the agreements 
we made with her and France in 1906, and with her alone in 

1925. She wants both to push her trade and 
a settle her people there. She tried to do this by 

the process of taking Abyssinia under her wing. 
She supported—we opposed—that country’s admission to the 
League of Nations, of which it is now a member. Possibly 
the process of slow infiltration might have been successful, 
possibly not, but German intrigue brought matters to a head. 
“Germany,” said Mussolini to an English visitor some 
months ago, “‘ has a rod in pickle for all of us in the event of 
a European war. Yours is Ireland, ours is Abyssinia. I mean 
to clear up the Abyssinian situation now.” Our Foreign 
Office has been all along perfectly well informed of the situa- 
tion and of Signor Mussolini’s fixed determination to go ahead, 
and our Ministers have no excuse for any mistakes they have 
made on the score of ignorance. Some months ago the 
situation became acute and Italian troops, to the number of 
a million, have been called to the colours and are, some 
hundreds of thousands of them, already in Italian Somaliland, 
which borders Abyssinia. In June, Mr. Eden, on behalf of 
the British Government, made an offer to Signor Mussolini 
to part with certain British Somaliland territory to Abyssinia 
in return for concessions she should make to Italy. Signor 
Mussolini would have nothing to do with this offer. In the 
first week of August there was a League meeting where the 
situation was shirked, as every serious situation always must 
be at Geneva, and where a decision was taken for a meeting 
in Paris between England, France and Italy to discuss 
matters from the point of view of the Treaty of 1906. This 
meeting occurred in Paris during the days August 14-18. 
It was a complete failure, Italy refusing to listen to any sort 
of modification of her programme. We shall show in another 
note how unfavourable was the atmosphere, created in Paris 
by British efforts to put pressure on France and Italy, to any 
faint chance of success. 


Wuite the British during the last few months have been | 


realizing the dangers they run from lack of defence forces, 
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they have also been acquiring an education in diplomatic 
afiairs, and in this all-important matter the conduct of 
_ the Italo-Abyssinian dispute has been a revela- 
di ngage tion to them. The man in the street can see 
how serious it would be for Great Britain to 
fall out with one of her former allies, and yet he has witnessed 
an incoherence in our foreign affairs which has caused Italy’s 
difference with Abyssinia to become an Anglo-Italian 
conflict. Not that we have pleased the Abyssinians—far from 
it. They only wanted one thing from us: arms and ammuni- 
tion. These our Government refuse to allow our manufacturers 
to sell to them. There is, it is true, a hypocritical pretence of 
impartiality in that we also refuse to sell to Italy, but as 
Italy has all the arms she wants, and Abyssinia none, that 
plea is mere humbug, and is recognized as such. “ But,” 
says the man in the street, “why quarrel with everyone ?” 
And who, he might add, but Herr Hitler are you benefiting ? 
Our modern diplomatic methods are criticised on all hands, 
even an “ eye-witness,’ speaking from Geneva on the wireless 
early in August said a very true word. He was recording the 
Italo-Abyssinian affair as it appeared at Geneva, and said 
that these diplomatic excitements belonged to the modern 
world. In old days the Foreign Office alone would have 
known about it, “and perhaps Lord Salisbury would have 
missed a week-end at Hatfield.” That would have been all 
that the public would ever have known of the discussion. 
This is perfectly true, and many people are beginning to 
wonder whether a world in which the difficulties inseparable 
from life can only be dealt with by loud speakers, is as wise as 
a world that handed over the conduct of relations with 
foreign countries to be conducted soberly and civilly behind 
closed doors. The Italo-Abyssinian affair makes difficulties 
both for England and France, but the whole question is 
greatly exacerbated by the Genevan house of cards. It is the 
peculiar vice of the League of Nations that it has caused all 
sorts of countries to promise to do all sorts of things they have 
no means of carrying out. Whenever any vital national 
interest arises anywhere the whole flimsy construction 
tumbles down, when the interested parties dispute acri- 
moniously, and unfortunately publicly, with each other. 
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Just such an acrimonious and semi-public debate began in 
Paris on August 14 when Mr. Eden, Minister for League of 
a Nations Affairs, accompanied by Sir Robert 
ao Vansittart, Permanent Under-Secretary at the 
Foreign Office, went to Paris to discuss the 
Italo-Abyssinian situation with Signor Aloisi and Monsieur 
Laval. English newspapers which ordinarily reflect the views 
of the Government were singularly unhelpful at this moment, 
Attempts, it was said by these organs, were being made by 
Mr. Eden to put pressure both on France and on Italy. The 
pressure on Italy was the threat to use economic sanctions 
against her if she would not do as we wished. The British 
ministerial press told Signor Mussolini every day that he must 
climb down, and sing small, or they would....... ? 
His answer has been to call thousands more Italians to the 
colours. The pressure on France was even more unfortunate 
in its nature. It is believed that Mr. Eden endeavoured to 
induce M. Laval to support the British policy of dragoon- 
ing Italy, and it is said that he actually indicated to 
the French Prime Minister that if France does not support 
us, we shall wash our hands of Europe and leave the French 
to keep the peace there as best they can. This story of Mr. 
Eden’s effort at blackmail—for such it was—ran like wild-fire 
through the French press, where it was qualified as chantage, 
pure and simple. But it was not only a very wrong move on 
Mr. Eden’s part, it was also colossally foolish. ‘‘ Give me your 
toys, or I won’t play,” may go down in the nursery, but it is 
staggering to think of such an argument being used in a serious 
discussion on a very delicate question. Furthermore, as our 
interest in the preservation of European peace is quite as 
great as that of France, and every Frenchman knows this, 
such language can only produce the effect that bad manners 
and bad temper always produce, namely, to provoke pre- 
judice against the man who exhibits them. Our Mr. Eden, 
“the greatest diplomatist Britain has produced during the 
last hundred years,” according to Lord Eustace Percy, there- 
fore made a most unfortunate start. 


THE Paris conciliation meeting, therefore, opened in a hopeless | 


atmosphere in spite of the fact that M. Laval kept his temper 
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and did his best in the very difficult situation which con- 
fronted him. France is particularly anxious to preserve her 
newly-consolidated friendship with Italy. On 
the other hand, she realizes that England is 
the only great European country which shares 
her love of liberty, and her willingness to fight for it. French- 
men understand foreign affairs better than Englishmen, if 
one may judge by their press. We have, besides Mr. Wickham 
Steed and Mr. Garvin, no publicists with any considerable 
grasp of foreign policy. France has a dozen such in Paris 
alone, and as many more in the provinces. These well- 
instructed writers daily keep their public well informed on 
European affairs, and their repercussions. The French find it 
difficult to believe that we are as ignorant as we genuinely 
are. The Italians are simply bewildered by the point of view 
represented by such papers as The Times, Telegraph, and 
Manchester Guardian. They do not understand the sudden 
excitement in these organs about treaties, covenants, and 
agreements, which have been broken many times before with- 
out all this excitement. They do not know why they are to 
be singled out for vilification for not honouring their signature 
to the vague and windy Covenant when Germany was en- 
couraged by us to break the solemn and well-defined Treaty 
of Versailles. They do not know what we mean by “‘ collective 
security.”’ They noticed that England rushed to make a Naval 
Agreement with Germany without consulting anyone, and 
they note that this agreement will probably lay further 
burdens upon the Italian people. If they knew the English 
saying, they would quote it thus: “ Italy may not look over 
a hedge, but England may steal a horse.’ If we are to under- 
stand the situation, and it is very important that we should, 
we must understand the Italian point of view in this matter 
of agreements and covenants. 


The Bewildered 
Latin 


THERE is a further matter that we must grasp, and that is 
that Signor Mussolini is a dictator, and therefore not a free 
; man. He is the master of Italy, but he is, 
ene and nevertheless, in the grasp of his own schemes. 
His credit is involved in the Abyssinian ad- 

venture, he cannot quit, and retain his hold over his country. 
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We may wish that this was otherwise, and deplore his methods, 
we may see the dangers to ourselves and our great African 
Empire; and the threat to the peace of the world, but it is 
useless for us to imagine that things are other than they are, 
In a very thoughtful article in The Observer on August 18 
Mr. J. L. Garvin points out the blunders of our diplomatic 
approach to this situation :— 


“ How is it possible,” he says, “for any British politician of any 
party or any view, retaining the coolness or even sanity of his wits, to 
suppose that the Duce could give way under public pressure from 
Britain or any other foreign country ? That was the very manner to 
frustrate the faintest chance of peace if ever there was one.” 


And he adds that “the course so far pursued by British 
diplomacy has inflamed the whole issue by unnecessary 
challenge to Signor Mussolini’s prestige . . . what else could 
any competent witness expect ?”’’ While British Ministers 
have made the colossal blunders described, and certain news- 
papers, with the egregious League of Nations Union, have 
done all they can to exacerbate a very difficult situation, a 
tribute should be paid to the Morning Post, the Daily Mail, 
and Mr. Garvin’s own Observer. 

On August 22 a Cabinet meeting was hastily summoned 
to consider the situation. Ministers then realized that 
‘sanctions’? mean war and that in the event of war with 
Italy we could not hold the Mediterranean route to India. 
All the pretty fictions had disappeared and our little Minis- 
ters found themselves in front of great questions of policy. 
Faced with these they decided to do nothing and dispersed 
on their holidays. The great questions remain, grim and 
menacing. They will not take a holiday, nor will Mussolini, 
his country has too much at stake. 


THE study of psychology is fashionable in England. We even 
hear of psychologists doing doctors’ work, and we are urged to 
study complexes and such, but we do not 
seem to get on very well with our new lessons. 
Nor do we appear to apply them to the understanding of 
foreign countries. Nothing is more staggering than to read 
the correspondence in the newspapers on European affairs, 
or the comments in many leading articles. Even despatches 


Other Countries 
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from Special Correspondents are often incomprehensibly 
foolish and mischievous. The “advice” given to Signor 
Mussolini seems often to be given by people who assume 
that this remarkable man, who has changed the whole face 
of Italy within 13 years, is a stupid and inexperienced child. 
One Paris special correspondent actually suggested (on 
August 21) that Italy should “reflect ... that if that 
territory (Abyssinia) were really worth conquering, and easy 
to conquer, a conqueror would have been found before now.” 
One cannot imagine a more teachy-teachy attitude, nor a 
sillier one. The future historian might with reason consider 
that Great Britain really wanted Italy embroiled in Abyssinia 
and that the Government turned the Editors and Pacifists 
on to provoke Signor Mussolini into action. It is no excuse 
for us to say that the Italians have been noisy and aggressive. 
That is not our affair. All foreign countries grate upon one 
another and aim at policies which inconvenience each other. 
The business of British officials and publicists is to understand 
their motives, and to explain them to us ; to know what they 
are driving at and what chances we have of stopping the 
things that are injurious to our country. Our Government 
has been a blunderer in this difficult Italian affair. A shrewd 
observer, M. Marcel Pays, said in the Hxcelsior, August 19, 
of the Paris meeting :— 

“‘Seldom did any Conference deliberately commit so many tactical 
errors. One was staggered by the total ignorance of British psychology 
on the part of the Italian negotiators, and of Italian psychology on 
the part of the British negotiators.” 

What must our professional diplomats like Sir Robert Van- 
sittart and Sir George Clark feel about the Cabinet emissaries ! 


Durine July and August the British public woke up to the 
state of the British Navy. The Review of the Fleet by His 
Majesty the King at Spithead on July 16 
opened the eyes of many who had trusted this 
and that public man to “ do the right thing.” 
This Spithead Review was different from former Reviews in 
that it paraded practically the whole British Navy. The 
total of our Navy all over the world is now as follows :— 


Our Naval 
Education 
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Capital Ships... os 11 15 (four undergoing repair) 
Cruisers .. ia be 18 51 
T.B. Destroyers = 90 161 


Thus, when our King went to Spithead this year he re- 
viewed the Navy, almost the whole strength being present. 
When His Majesty last passed a Naval Review in 1914, 
only a few weeks before the outbreak of war, he reviewed 
the Home Fleet alone, and this is what he found gathered at 
Spithead :— 


Capital Ships .. as - “7 59* 
Cruisers én i a - 54 
T.B. Destroyers and Gunboats.. 93 


The size of our Navy all over the world was far greater, 
We had, for instance, 120 cruisers. Within a month we were 
at war, and were building ships as fast as we could because 
even this powerful Navy needed immediate reinforcement. 
The public, which has borne the brunt of the war, and has 
suffered all the poverty and disillusionment of the mis-managed 
peace, is now at last realising that Members of Parliament 
are not vigilant guardians of the King’s peace, and that the 
voters must take a hand. What is the best way in which 
they can do so? Perhaps the first application of our newly- 
acquired knowledge should be to understand how our present 
situation has arisen. 


At the end of the war, the British Empire was in possession 
of the first fleet and the first air force in the world. It was 

. not to be supposed that such huge forces 
The Reductions could or an maintained. Ri: 
some caution and some commonsense should have been used 
in effecting the change from a war to a peace basis. No 
such prudence was, however, shown. 

Naval reductions were very great under Mr. Baldwin, they 
were even greater under Mr. MacDonald, who reduced the 
cruisers from the Admiralty minimum of 70 to 50, who further 
crippled the Navy by reducing the personnel, and who 
adhered to the ghastly Naval Agreement of 1930. Strangely 
enough, when Mr. Baldwin joined Mr. MacDonald in 1931 
* This does not count the Revenge, which was also at Spithead. 
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and assisted him to form a Government, the combination of 
these two reducers did not make for expansion of our naval 
forces. Some people, on the analogy of two negatives making 
an affirmative, had hoped that two minus Navy men, once 
they were added together, would make one plus man. They 
were wrong. We are where we are after five years of Conserva- 
tive, two years of Socialist, and four years of mixed Socio- 
Conservative rule, the latter based upon a House of Commons 
almost entirely composed of Conservatives. We have to 
remember this, and to feel ashamed of our own lack of 
vigilance. The fact is that after the war, many Conservatives 
fell into the Pacifist trap which was devised in the interests 
of an ever war-like Germany. These Conservatives failed to 
realize where the Pacifist propaganda was coming from. The 
bulk of those adhering to Pacifist societies were undoubtedly 
merely misled, but the people who have misled them are in 
many cases carrying on the usual German game of fostering 
pacifism in countries which Germany means to attack. This 
is part of the German war game. To give one instance: in a 
speech made at the Wurzburg Socialist Congress on October 
16, 1917, Herr David, Socialist Member in the Reichstag for - 
Mainz, said that the ‘‘ German armies must continue to fight 
vigorously whilst the German Socialists encourage and 
stimulate Pacifism among Germany’s enemies.” This policy 
has been continued since the war, and it has been largely 
successful. Our Naval reductions, our wasted Army, our 
insufficient Air Force, are largely due to a combination of 
active propaganda in Germany’s interest with English 
nonchalance. We have now to get clearly into our heads that 
we have been fooled by interested parties working on mugs 
and cranks; that we have been misled by our public men, 
who, because the mugs and cranks appeared to command 
votes, have failed to tell the country the truth, namely, that 
Germany started to re-arm in 1920, and that by our policy of 
letting her off reparations, we have greatly accelerated her 
power to do so. 


WE are now, as regards the Navy, in such a position that it 
will take us many years torecover. Our capital ships are old as 
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well as few. They take five years to build. Our cruisers are 
also too few, as well as excessively antique. They take two 
years to build. It is obvious that we cannot 
start all the building we require at once, because 
if we begin to build, say, ten capital ships 
this year, they will all become obsolete at the same time, to 
say nothing of the fact that we no longer have the skilled 
workers for so gigantic a task. But we should have a pro- 
gramme of battleship replacement which should be started 
at once, and which should provide the laying down of four 
capital ships a year, if the men can be found to do the work, 
With regard to cruisers, our programme should be on a much 
larger scale. Cruisers, as we have seen, take a year to build, 
We have 51. The Admiralty irreducible minimum in 1930, 
before Germany had rebuilt her submarines, was 70. Mr. 
MacDonald, on no principle at all, cut this figure to 50. Now 
it is obvious that what we undertake in the way of ship- 
building is conditioned by what our yards can do. It is 
really not conditioned by any money difficulty. A Govern- 
ment loan for defence of 200 million at 3 per cent. would be 
eagerly subscribed. It would be paid for by the income tax 
reduction, which is already overdue and which should not be 
made. We are hearing all day long of Government loans for 
roads and houses. Houses for German aeroplanes to bomb and 
roads to carry invading armies, should any such think it 
worth while to land on an island that would be so much easier 
to reduce by famine! Although in these notes we are only 
dealing with naval re-armament, because that is the most 
urgent question, there are other matters of equal concern. 
Our aerial fleet has to be greatly increased, and our aerodromes 
have to be put underground along with our munition supplies 
and our great electrical generating stations. Furthermore, 
three years’ supplies of wheat, purchased from the Dominions, 
should be laid in and maintained. These supplies should also 
be placed underground. 


The Present 
Naval Position 


Ir will be seen from the foregoing what is the effort required 
of this country if we are to attain security. It is an effort 
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that is gloriously worth making, for not only will it preserve 
us from the destruction we saw so close from 1914-1918, 

but it will solve our unemployment question. 
ip sec aa Two hundred million pounds, five-eighths of 

which would be spent on wages, and thus on 
food, clothes, and other services, 200 millions circulating 
rapidly through the country, would remove from the dole in 
this country, Scotland, and Northern Ireland, all but the 
bare remnant of men and women who are hard to place. Before 
the war, when we spent money on naval or other shipbuilding, 
half of what was paid to the work-people went abroad owing 
to our system of free imports. Now, owing to the wiser counsels 
that prevail, money earned by British workmen is spent in 
Britain. It is difficult to balance the sums involved, and we 
refrain from quoting figures, but it is easy to see that of the 
200 million pound loan required for defence purposes, a very 
large part would be returned to the State in the decreased 
expenditure on the dole, and in the increased return from 
income tax. The commissioners appointed by the Government 
to enquire into the depressed areas, who have, to use a French 
expression, been busy seeking for noon at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, need look no further. This scheme for defence 
would solve the unemployment question. Battleships, 
cruisers, aeroplanes, and the men to work them, plus an 
Expeditionary Force of 160,000 men, underground aero- 
dromes, wheat stores, and electrical generating stations, 
would take up all who want work. One more matter. Seeing 
how the Germans make war, it might also be necessary to 
construct underground certain buildings that could be used 
as schools and hospitals in the event of war. It is characteristic 
of our Pacifists that they do not even desire to protect 
school children from gas. But we must ignore them and must 
seek defence for both schools and scholars. 


But, it will be said, even if this programme is adopted imme- 
diately, it will be years before it is carried out, and we shall 
.., not be in any condition of real safety until 

ve Selita 1943. That is true, but each year will see us 
in a better position and, to put matters crudely, 

if we leave our defences to drift much longer we may never be 
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able to recover them. ‘ Never”? is an ugly word, but it stares troubl 
us in the face now, and presently it may be the word which | that | 
represents the fact. It has happened before now in the history as we 
of the world that a disarmed nation—such as ours nearly is— he is 

is forbidden to re-arm. That will not happen to us yet, and it sovere 
will not happen because France would not allow it. The to be 

destruction of the British Empire would be disastrous to her is bou 
own existence, but no country can permanently depend upon Africa 
any strength save that derived from its own sinews, and the harsh 
urgent choice before us at this moment is either to agree to 20g’S 1 
abandon our Empire and to permanently decay as a nation, the su 
or to prepare to defend ourselves and our possessions. We skillec 
know our people are vital, we know they are brave, but we “ adi 
have seen since the war how, lacking leaders, they have aware 
allowed the most important matters to their country, and to of diff 


the world, to slide. We are confident that the British can Abyss 
recover, but can they also push their political representatives affairs 
along the road which leads to the security we all ardently } confu 
desire ? It is vital that they should either succeed in this, or going. 
that they should change them, and probably it would be | witht 
easier to coerce than to persuade them to retire. We nearly [{ emerg 


lost the war owing to Mr. Asquith’s astonishing gift of remain- | Genet 
ing in office however much he misunderstood and mismanaged; | belief 
and nothing but Mr. Lloyd George’s supreme gift for “‘ outing” j Afric 
his colleagues would have got rid of him and other limpets. | has 1 


It seems likely, then, that the men whose names we are | Whit 
familiar with are likely to remain prominent in our public | Leagt 
life. It would probably take a national disaster to replace | suit t 
them by their betters. But it will not be easy to make the } nativi 
necessary reforms while they are there. We are in for a | and « 
soldiers’ battle on a huge scale. 
WE s 
Aut Africa will be affected by the conflict between Italy | §outl 
and Abyssinia, which now seems inevitable, and our efforts 
should be directed to localising the conflict. | Native 
Sat Seton We still have a great African Empire, and the | 7 
Italien Crisis Emperor of Abyssinia, who is a very shrewd  (arst 
man, is fully aware of the strength of his 
position as the only independent African sovereign and the | w 
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trouble this can cause for the white rulers of that continent. 
That he is of as different a race from the Basuto or the Zulu 
as we are from the Mongol makes no difference. He is black, 
he is a King, he represents all that is left of local African 
sovereignty in the vast African continent. The attack about 
to be made on him, however successful it may ultimately he, 
is bound to cause unrest, and nowhere more than in South 
Africa, where the natives, under the rule of the Union, have 
harsh treatment and very indifferent justice. General Hert- 
10g’s repressive policy has, since 1924, given several screws to 
the subjection of the native, who may now no longer have a 
skilled trade in that country, and whose vote has been 
“administratively ’”? reduced. General Smuts seems to be 
aware that South Africa may be about to enter upon a period 
of difficulty, for he has recently spoken in public on the Italo- 
Abyssinian conflict and the present confusion in foreign 
affairs. No individual is more responsible than he for this 
confusion, for he largely helped to get the League of Nations 
going. He acted as he did both at Versailles and after 
with the sole aim of weakening the British Empire, which had 
emerged from the war with such glorious strength and unity. 
General Smuts believed, and has always acted upon this 
belief, that Britain’s weakness was necessary for South 
Africa’s strength, and at Geneva, in America, in Ireland he 
has worked for this. But he did not foresee a Black v. 
White clash in Africa, and the coming conflict, which the 
League of Nations has done so much to promote, may not 
suit the South African Dutch as well as those little anti- 
native pogroms General Hertzog used to get up in the O.F.S. 
and elsewhere. It may become a big affair. 


WE should like to illustrate the dangers which the Union of 
South Africa will run if there is a prolonged struggle between 
black and white in Africa, by a concrete 
instance reported in the Cape Times on 
August 1, when a Boer named Nicolaas 
Carstens, a farmer, was found guilty of assaults on natives. 
A native, Willem, said that on July 4, as his contract of serving 

with the accused had terminated, he asked Carstens for his wages, 
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informing him that he was leaving his employ. The accused refused 
to let him go and assaulted him, striking him with his fist on the head 
and body. 

The following day he left the farm intending to go into Lichtenburg 
to lay a charge against the accused, continued Willem. Carstens, 
who had followed him in a car, stopped him on the road and assaulted 
him with asjambok. He was beaten on the head, hands and shoulders, 
after which the accused tied his hands, placed him in the car, and took 
him back to the farm, where he was again subjected to a thrashing, a 
riem having first been placed around his neck. As a result he was 
very ill next day, and a doctor came to the farm to examine him. 

The acting district surgeon said that on July 6 he examined Willem, 
who is about 60 years old. There were severe bruises on several parts 
of his body, and his hands were swollen. He was lying in a hut and 
was hardly able to stand erect. 


Anp here is the account of what the same Boer farmer did 
to a native woman. Ordered by Carstens to bring from her 
hut into his house a pot that was her property, 
Maria, a married woman, who lived with her 
husband in a hut on the farm, refused. This 
is what occurred :— 


The accused caught her by the arm and started to thrash her with a 
sjambok. She ran away, but he followed her to the huts, where he 
assaulted her again. 

She ran back to the house and into the bedroom, where Carstens’ 
wife was. He followed her and kept on beating her with the sjambok. 
Her husband was present when she was assaulted, but he did not interfere 
as he was afraid that accused would kill him, as he had already been 
assaulted that morning. 

Carstens, who was very angry, had —_— her over the head and 
her whole body. For several days she was swollen all over, and she 
was suffering from cuts across the face and breasts. (Our italics.) 


Nicolaas Carstens’ defence was that the natives were dis- 
obedient. The magistrate, who has an English name, censured 
the brute who committed these crimes in severe language, 
but he did not send him to prison, he only fined him £15. 


The Crime and 
the Punishment 


This sort of thing is constantly occurring in the Union of | 
South Africa, where the natives so treated are often denied | 


justice. We can be sure that such stories do not lose when 
they are told round the fires of the Kaffir kraals. The Zulus 


have offered a contingent to the Abyssinians. Can we be 
The present Government in the Union, by its, 


surprised ? 
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policy of native repression, denial of justice and acquiescence 
in brutality, is asking for trouble. The worst of the matter 
is that the British, who behave well to natives, will suffer 
equally with the Dutch should the natives rise against their 
oppressors. 


THE India Bill having passed both Houses, received the 
King’s assent early in August. It marks the beginning of a 
The India Act 2°™ °@ in India, and is the first stage of the 

severance of that great territory from the 
British Empire, which, without India, will hardly continue 
to exist as such. The tragedy both to us and to India will not 
be accomplished all at once, for the Act is not a working 
concern, with its confused, contradictory, and varying 
clauses, and it will be many years before Gandhi’s paymasters 
are in full control of the teeming and hard-working millions 
of India. When they have control they will not keep it. 
India can only be held by the sword, and those who have 
played upon the weakness of the present rulers of England 
do not wield that weapon. Their implements have been of 
another kind. Sooner or later, and after a time of indescrib- 
able misery to the Indian people, a strong nation will once 
again seize India. Who knows—this strong people might even 
be the revived English ? Hard upon the passing of the Act 
came the announcement that Lord Willingdon, the present 
Viceroy—he retires next spring—will be succeeded by Lord 
Linlithgow, who has certainly worked hard for the Socialist 
policy of Home Rule for India. He was the chairman of the 
Joint Select Committee, and, from a Government point of 
view, deserves the high honour which has been shown him by 
this appointment. It will be an advantage to those who wish 
to see the Act made operative to have in India a Viceroy who 
knows what his powers under the Act are to be, for very few 
people are aware of them. During August the society curiously 
mis-named the Union of Britain and India was wound up. 
Its work was to persuade people in this country to accept 
separation. The separation now being embodied in an Act, 
its disintegrating mission is performed, and its promoters 
feel, no doubt, that their further efforts are not required, 
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and that India may drift to chaos without any more help 
from English partisans of the Socialist policy of Empire 
disintegration. 


THE India Defence League, on the other hand, has decided to 
goon. The work of the disrupters may be over, but the work 
of those who wish to preserve India from chaos 
and to maintain some British influence in 
what was once the proudest possession of the 
British Crown must continue. The India Defence League has 
done a great work, and by assisting to keep together a band of 
some 80 Conservatives in the House of Commons has pre- 
vented politics during the last year from being wholly caucus- 
ridden and utterly nauseating. The Indian question is not 
done with. The Act just passed has settled nothing except 
the fact that the British are gradually to cease to rule India. 
There is no one single benefit for India in the whole of the 
vast and complicated measure which has just received the 
Royal Assent. It is necessary, therefore, that some body 
should exist which will speak for India in the House of 
Commons and in the country. The Mac-Baldwin Govern- 
ment having betrayed the British trust for the well-being of 
320 millions of human creatures we can have no confidence in 
them, or in their successors the Bald-Mac-Wins. The India 
Defence League has, therefore, a very definite mission. Even 
if it only fights a strong rearguard action in regard to Empire 
relations in India this will involve a process of education of 
the British people as to the meaning of the word Empire and 
its responsibilities. Lord Wolmer, whose first-rate speeches 
on the India Bill in the House of Commons have placed him 
in the front rank of Conservative statesmen, is succeeded as 
chairman of the India Defence League by Major Courtauld. 
This choice is a very happy one, for Major Courtauld is both 
competent and courageous. He has excellent judgment, and 


The India 
Defence League 


should prove a very good political head of the disinterested | 


politicians who form the India Defence League. We hope 
that all support will be continued to this group, for it has 
much strenuous work before it—work which will necessarily 
only have accomplishment as reward. 


— —- SS ES lr S—i‘—( 
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On Thursday, August 8, the French Prime Minister, M. Laval, 
issued no less than 83 decrees embodying his economic policy 
and his prodigious effort to save France from 
further financial troubles. These decrees cover 
every activity, and as everyone is struck at, as well as relieved 
by them, a very suitable opportunity was given for Communist 
activity. Riots occurred in Brest and Toulon. To those 
English who had forgotten the incident of the Invergordon in 
1931, these riots seemed very serious, but not to people who 
remembered the crashing blow that British prestige had 
sustained at that date, nor its subsequent recovery. The riots 
in Brest and Toulon were soon put down. The real business 
of getting the French to work together is to come. They have 
never yet failed to rise to a crisis, and they are passionately 
anxious to preserve their liberty alike from foreign aggressors 
and home-made dictators. In M. Laval they seem to have 
found a strong democratic leader. May it be so for their own 
sake and the sake of the world. The Prime Minister has until 
October to govern by decree. In October the Chamber will 
meet and will, if France is to get round this difficult corner, 
ratify the decrees, or, at any rate, the bulk of them. They 
cover an immense ground. Committees are to train unskilled 
unemployed, and other committees are to expand commerce. 
Prefects are to fix prices of meat. Rents are reduced, and 
certain fertilizers lowered in price. Investors are to be pro- 
tected and fraudulent bankruptcy prevented. Public works 
are to be initiated. These decrees cover a prodigious amount 
of ground between them, and in one way or another they tax 
or interfere with many people. All our sympathy must go to 
M. Laval in his splendid effort to help his people, but the 
English, who have passed through this struggle in which 
France is now engaged, are rather puzzled by the two-edged 
nature of the weapons M. Laval is using, seeing that, 
while his main object is to lower prices, a big, expensive 
programme of public works will not help him to accomplish 
this. 


83 Decrees 


THE murder of Mr. Gareth Jones, a young British journalist, 
who had been in the hands of Chinese brigands since July, 
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once more calls attention to the utterly lawless condition of 
China. Mr. Gareth Jones and Herr Miiller were seized by 
bandits on July 27 in Eastern Chahar. The 
German was released, the Englishman held for 
ransom. The Chinese authorities made feeble 
efforts from time to time to get in touch with the brigands 
who had captured Mr. Gareth Jones, but such is the state of 
China that the so-called ‘‘ Chinese Government ”’ has no control 
over that country, which is actually ruled by any local brigands 
strong enough to terrorize the population among whom they 
operate. It is to preserve this condition of affairs that our 
Pacifists wanted us to go to war with Japan, and it is pre- 
sumably to bolster up the corrupt and futile Nanking Govern- 
ment that an eminent economist, Sir Frederick Leith Ross, 
has been sent to the Far East. The preservation of chaos 
over a large tract of thickly inhabited country is not a British 
interest, and yet, to judge by our diplomatic performances 
in the Far East, it might be supposed to be so. Sir Frederick 
Leith Ross is a well-known hush-hush man. He is Chief 
Economic Adviser to the British Government, whatever that 
may be. Although he was of military age in 1914, Who’s Who 
does not mention his war service, but what it does tell us is that 
since the war he has represented us at Hague Conferences, 
at the International Economic Conference, and on a Washing- 
ton War Debts Mission, and—of course—at the League of 
Nations. Now all these activities may not be of his own 
choosing, he may have really represented British interests, 
and have always been so unfortunate in his presentment of 
our case as to be over-ruled, but such a career is not reassuring 
to onlookers, who can naturally only judge of public men by 
results. Sir Frederick Leith Ross having so often been our 
representative when our interests were given away, what is 
he likely to give away in the Far East ? He left England some 
weeks ago to go to Tokyo en’route for Nanking. Our pro- 
Chinese Pacifists have all discreetly exulted at his mission, 
which has so far only upset the already very sore Japanese. 
The murder of Mr. Gareth Jones, a young man of great 
promise, serves to recall to our minds the fact that 
in perpetually hampering Japan and upholding the 


Murders and 
Missions 
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Nanking Government we are resisting order and fostering 
chaos. 


THERE gathered in Berlin on August 18 a representative 
international body of those interested in legal reform, in 
; prisons and their management, and students of 
he ae criminal psychology. There were learned and 
humane men from France, acute students of 
the criminal brain from Italy, ardent believers in the reform 
of the evil-doer by gentle treatment from England, and 
cranks who think that prisons should be made like good hotels. 
There were also lawyers and administrators from many 
countries, each with a contribution to make to the great 
problem of the treatment of the convicted criminal. The 
date and place of the Conference had been settled before 
the advent of the Nazi régime. This is an extract taken 
from The Times report of the address given by Herr 
Frank at a Government reception held in honour of the 
foreign delegates one day before the work of the Conference 
began : 

We have from the beginning emphasised that the National Socialist 
State knows no humanitarian scruples so far as the criminal is concerned. 
.... I can give you the assurance, gentlemen, that the National 
Socialist jurist is a fanatical exponent of the principle of reprisal, 
yes, of intimidation. . . . Our standpoint is that those who are un- 
worthy of procreation endanger the State, and that those who are 
worthy of it should be encouraged to form healthy marriages and 
produce healthy children by all the means at the disposal of the State. 
These eugenic measures are distinct from the punitive measures taken 

by the State against criminals. 


Doctor Giirtner, speaking the next day, said: ‘‘ Germany 
will soon have created a system of modern criminal legislation 
in accordance with the political and cultural views prevailing 
in this country.” We have no doubt that she will! It 
looks as though the foreign students of psychology of criminals 
will have a better time than the advocates of reformed criminal 
law or prison betterment. Germany has for three years given 
free rein to certain crimes of violence, and learned analysts of 
criminal tendencies will have plenty of material to study 
in delegates of the Nazi Government. 
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THE news that Mr. Montagu Norman, Governor of the Bank 
of England, is visiting the United States, has roused no 
enthusiasm in the breasts of those who wish 
to see the British Empire pursue a monetary 
policy based upon Imperial policy, and con- 
ducted with a view to Imperial interests. Mr. Montagu 
Norman has apparently always been hypnotized by the 
Americans, and it is in order to oblige them that he is said 
to have persuaded successive British Governments first to 
return, and then cling to the ruinous Gold Standard policy, 
which, adopted by the Baldwin Government in 1925, was 
continued by the MacDonald Government, and only aban- 
doned when the country flopped off gold in 1931, no thanks to 
any political person whatsoever. Now that the Bank and 
Treasury appear to be endeavouring to edge us round to gold 
again, it may be as well to ask what are the problems involved 
in such a decision, and what are the different existing currency 
groups. First of all comes the sterling block, consisting of 
Great Britain and the Empire, with Sweden and Norway. 
Canada is deflected from this group in some measure by her 
heavy debt to the U.S.A. After this comes the gold block, 
which consists only of France, Poland, Holland, and Switzer- 
land. The United States stand apart from both these, save 
for what connection they keep with Canada, while Italy and 
Germany are so arbitrarily controlled that they may each be 
said to stand alone. The pro-Americanizers have wanted for 
a long time to tie Great Britain up to the United States and 
thus detach us from the Empire and ensure our support of 
American anti-Japanese policy in the Pacific. Such people 
have too often been listened to, and they have deflected our 
policy since the war from that of a firm alliance with Japan 
to that of a querulous semi-opponent. We have not won the 
friendship of the United States, who regard us as their Enemy 
No. 1, but we have almost forfeited that of Japan. It seems 
almost too much to hope that the grave questions involved 
in our monetary policy will be studied by our Ministers with a 
view to the sustaining and consolidating of the British Empire 
and with no other view. Windy internationalism having 
failed, why not try minding our own business ? 


Monetary and 
other Policy 
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A CORRESPONDENT who is knowledgeable about heraldry 
writes from Sydney as follows :— 
‘““A paragraph appeared in our leading paper 
The Emblem of here which stated that the Imperial State Crown is 
Australia to be remodelled this year, and henceforward it 
will be truly Imperial as, instead of the crosses and 
fleurs de lys above the rim, these will be replaced by the emblems of 
India and the Dominions. Now there is only one emblem that is 
suitable for Australia, and that is the very beautiful flower called 
the waratah. For over 100 years this had been the national flower 
and was considered as such by other countries. Then some craze 
came along and bunches of wattle were worn in the men’s hats and 
generally, as it is abundant, but the waratah is getting rarer now, and 
so they forgot its old tradition. It is a perfect flower for decorative 
purposes and done in red stones would make a magnificent emblem 
in the new crown. Directly I read the London cable, I wrote to the 
Sydney Morning Herald saying that I hoped the waratah would be used 
in the new crown, and I am pleased to say some of the leading women 
here have written letters to the paper cordially agreeing with me. 
The whole history of the adoption of the wattle as a popular flower 
rests really, I think, more on inter-State jealousy than anything else, 
as people in some of the other States say: ‘ But the waratah doesn’t 
grow in our State.’ The maple tree won’t grow in every Canadian 
State, but one never heard of a Canadian where it would not grow 
refusing to acknowledge it as the badge of Canada. South Africa claims 
the wattle as its national flower, but I cannot imagine how those little 
yellow fluffy balls can be made into a suitable and striking emblem 
for the new crown.” 


The South African flower, surely, is the protea? The wattle 
is not indigenous to that country, but was imported from 
Australia. It is to be hoped that our correspondent’s view 
will prevail, as the waratah is most beautiful. 


THE revolution in Germany in its present stage has taken 
a violent anti-Christian turn. Herr Hitler is said to con- 
template yet stronger measures against Pro- 
testants and Catholics, who by their very 
existence proclaim their faith in the spiritual 
powers which are above all governments. That being so, 
it is well that Christian prelates should speak out, and the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Liverpool, Doctor Downey, 
has done so in a preface to a pamphlet which refutes the 
grotesque statements of recent German writers, and which is 
published by the Friends of Europe. In this preface he 


Nazi v. The 
Cross 
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describes the misgivings felt both by Catholics and Evange. 
lists at certain aspects of the totalitarian state as it appeared 
in 1933. He reminds us of the words with which Herr Hitler 
reassured German Christians both before and after the March 
elections in 1933. ‘‘ The National Government sees in the 
two Christian confessions (Catholicism and Protestantism) 
factors of capital importance for the preservation of our worth 
as a nation,” he said. But these declarations were soon 
belied and the Catholic bishops protested. A Concordat 
was nevertheless made with Rome in the autumn of that 
year. This Concordat, says Archbishop Downey, which— 
. . . yielded practically everything except the inalienable deposit of 
Catholic faith with its free profession and exercise, was unacceptable 
to Nazi extremists, blindly bent on forcing a conflict and setting up a 
National Church, a new Nordic religion, in which there survived but 
the merest shreds of traditional Christianity. Race was reckoned above 
grace, and Nordic blood held to be the limpid source of good. Hence 


the written Word of God must go the way of the already proscribed 
Jews, for it bore the taint of its Jewish, non-Aryan, origin. 


The spiritual cause found a champion in Cardinal Faulhaber, 
Archbishop of Munich, formerly Professor of Old Testament 
History at the Universities of Wurtzburg and Strasburg, 
who in a series of sermons on Judaism, Christianity and Ger- 
many preached the Word in such a way that his sermons 
reached the hearts of many who were outside his faith. 


THERE is in Germany a certain Doctor Rosenberg, a man 
who is charged, says the official Volkischer Beobachter, with 


the entire spiritual and philosophical instruc- 


a tion of the Party and allied associations. He 


has written a book called The Myths of the 

Twentieth Century, and his book is included in the school 
curriculum. This is what Archbishop Downey says about it: 
Like Hitler he would build up an Aryan State of Nordic blood 
unpolluted by Semitism. His Chosen People are the Germans, his 
racial enemies the Jews. His bible must not be Jewish. The Old 
Testament must be repudiated, the New purified of its “lying asser- 
tions,” “ Christian legends ”’ and “‘ Jewish Messiah.” His Christianity 

has a Christ who is not the Son of David or of Abraham or of God. 
“There is not the least valid reason for the view that Jesus was of 
Jewish origin.” ‘‘ The great personality of Jesus Christ was dragged 
down in the dirt of the Near East.”” He is “ not the regenerate,”’ “ not 


1 
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the magical sufferer,” not “the Lamb of God” or the “ meek and 

humble of heart,’ but ‘‘ the Warrior-God,” ‘‘ the disturber out of 

Nazareth,” bringing ‘‘ not peace but a sword.” Such is the “ positive 

Christianity which awakens anew the powers of the Nordic blood”. . . 

If this new Christianity represented by Rosenberg is to be forced 

on over 20 million Catholics and Evangelicals—and even as we write 

the signs of the times are ominous—then our own generation may yet 

witness such a conflict of religious and political forces as the history of 
nations has never known. 

We do not hear enough in our papers of the spiritual side of 


this great struggle between light and darkness. 


Tat German teachers, doctors, lawyers and scientific men, 
whether Jewish or not, are often the victims of genuine ill- 
treatment no one who studies the question can 
deny, and English people, who are generous, 
are ready to forget the violence with which these same classes 
of people egged their countrymen on to war and brutality 
during 1914-18. Specially formed societies have raised great 
sums to help many hundreds of such victims of Nazi violence, 
and English universities have held out a helping hand to many, 
but it should be stated that such advocacy of their cause as 
was made at Oxford on August 15 at a conference on ‘‘ Acade- 
mic Freedom ” can only prejudice the case of those who are 
suffering under persecution. This gathering, which was 
presided over by Professor Lascelles Abercrombie, started by 
describing the woes of German teachers, but it very soon 
tuned to the evidently more congenial subjects of Com- 
munism and abuse of England. Professor Julian Huxley 
spoke of the “‘ frustration ’ of science by the Capitalist sys- 
tem. Mr. J. L. Hodgson said it was “‘ a well-known fact that 
no creative work of value was ever done for money,” and an 
even more ignorant man, Professor Levy, let the bitter hate he 
apparently has for this country appear in the following passage, 
which we reproduce from the Oxford Times of August 16 :— 
“In the Boer War a new technique of warfare was discovered—that 
of breaking the morale of the civilian population. . . . In the Boer War 
the Boer women and children were shut up in concentration camps 
where they died like flies from typhoid and other diseases. The morale 

of the Boers was broken and Britain won the war.” 
This speech takes us a long way from persecuted German 
teachers and ‘“‘ Academic Freedom”! Professor Levy had 


Bad Advocacy 
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conveniently forgotten the history of the refugee camps where 
women and children were cared for during the South African 
war. He omitted to mention the ravages which typhoid 
made in our army and he ignored the military value of these 
camps to the Boers. He ignored the statement made by 
General Botha on May 2, 1902, ‘‘ One is only too thankful 
nowadays to know that our wives are under English pro. 
tection.”” (De Wet, Three Years’ War, app. C.) 


But the cloven hoof had been still more clearly shown and all 
camouflage of the true aims of the meeting we have described 


was dropped before the proceedings closed on 
The Cloven 


Hoof 


Soviet system. Ignoring the frightful perse- 
cution of the professional classes in Russia and the terrible 
inhumanity of the prisons and camps into which teachers who 
are prisoners of the Russian State are immured, a Doctor 
Keller, of the Soviet Academy of Science, gave a glowing 
account of the scientific activity, and the help that scientists 
received in Russia. We know something of this help, we 
have published Professor Tchernarvin’s articles ! Now we 
do not know whether the gentlemen whose speeches were 
reported have any genuine compassion for ill-treated Germans, 
but if they have they are going the very worst way in the 
world to rouse sympathy for them here. This sort of thinly 
disguised Communist, pro-Russian propaganda will set people 
against those whose cause is pleaded in such a way ; for this 
Oxford Conference produced an excuse for Nazi brutality if 
ever there was one. Here was a professor of Jewish name 
who, having no liking for England, had the cheek to come and 
mis-state facts which are easy to ascertain. We do not know 
whether he is an English or a German Jew, but we feel we 
could do without him and that he would be better situated in 
another country among people about whom he could learn to 
speak accurately. We have heard that more than one mem- 
ber of his audience felt the same. The German Jews must 
find better advocates than these or we shall not all of us be 
convinced of their complete innocence of the faults of which 
the Nazis accuse them. 


the real key note, that of lyrical praise of the | 
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Aw Essay in Political Agreement (Macmillans, 5s.) has been 
recently published. In 1934, two manifestos calling for 
liberty and democratic leadership appeared 
over 150 signatures of men and women belong- 
ing to various parties. These aspirations have 
now taken shape in a programme for reorganizing this country, 
both in its domestic and foreign relations, during the coming 
Parliament. The scheme was drafted by a committee of five, 
at least three of whom are Socialists. Of the 152 signatories 
who assume responsibility for the scheme, 31 attended “ one 
or more of the conferences which initiated and approved the 
book, or signed the letter inviting signatures.” In other 
words, four-fifths of the joint authors did not trouble to 
discuss the questions they adjudicated on, but signed on the 
dotted line, though some half-dozen did so with reservations. 
Though the signatories may differ in politics, they appear to 
have two points in common. They must clearly all be members 
of the League of Nations Union, and the great majority of 
them are men who trade in words. Their creed falls into two 
parts: Economic Policy and International Relations. We 
will take the second part first, inasmuch as it commands the 
assent of every signatory but one. The authors, needless to 
say, are unqualified supporters of the League of Nations, and 
consider that “collective security’ is the only method of 
preventing or combating war. They are at some pains to 
elaborate its organization and we struggle through a thick fog 
of words, hoping to understand how the thing is to be done. 


The Next Five 
Years 


BRIEFLY, the method is as follows: (1) All nations must 
renounce war, including war for self-defence outside their own 
The Plan borders. (2) All disputes, even if domestic, 

such as the quarrel between Great Britain and 
the Irish Free State, are to be referred to the League. 
(3) The desire for the expansion of territory is to be met by 
concessions and readiness to renounce territorial sovereignty. 
(We are not told at whose expense; the suggestion that 
Cyprus be returned to Greece hardly meets our present 
world problems.) If, after all this, nations resort to war, 
sanctions must be imposed, “ potent enough to stop the 
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peace-breaking with a minimum of lasting injury, yet so limited 
as not to impose an intolerable burden upon those who have 
to contribute to them.” The stoppage of war supplies, finan. 
cial facilities, imports and exports, are quoted as examples of 


such powerful yet innocuous deterrents! Should these } 


methods fail, the question of applying force will arise. No 
nation must be expected to increase its armaments for this 
purpose, and the problem as to who will pay for the military 
operations is altogether neglected. It will be the duty of the 
countries lying nearest to the peace-breaker to subdue him by 


force of arms, whether they possess the requisite armament | 


or not. (Australia and New Zealand would, presumably, 


have been told off to turn the Japanese out of Manchukuo.) , 


Great Britain, as the central member of a scattered common- 
wealth, must not shirk the responsibility of enforcing an 
economic naval blockade wherever necessary. In face of this 
vast and ill-defined burden, is she to increase her fleet 2? Not 
at all. She need not trouble for her own safety. The Com. 
mittee of Imperial Defence is to work out a scheme whereby 
the defence of our seaborne supplies is to be shared by the 
navies of other Powers. 


It should be borne in mind that this book is not a treatise on 


the Millenium ; it claims to be a practical scheme to be put | 
in operation in the next five years. Five years, 


Mischievous 


ehome during which, on present form, Italy and Abys- 


sinia may be at war, Germany may pounce on 
Austria: she has already armed to the teeth, with the openly 
avowed aim of world domination. The authors of this work are 
presumably men and women holding a high standard of ethics 
and morality. We can only say that it is cowardly and dis- 
honest to refuse to face the world as it is and to distort the 
facts, however unpleasant. Leaders of democracy, such as 
these profess to be, have no right to preach peace where there 
is no peace, and to persuade their followers into a fool’s para- 
dise. What of the domestic side of the story ? On the face of 
it, it sounds moderate and plausible enough, and there is no 
space here to enter into detail. We can only comment on the 
guiding principle which runs through the plan. Complaint is 
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made, quite rightly, that Ministers, nowadays absorbed in the 
administration of their departments, have no time to think. 
Hence a Standing Committee is to be formed of Cabinet Minis- 
ters without portfolio. This sounds promising, until we learn 
that this Committee is not intended to think ; it is intended to 
plan, and to plan, moreover, on lines strictly laid down. It 
is to be assisted by an economic staff. In other words, by 
another huge Governrent department. The methods whereby 
this organization will fulfil its tasks are, very roughly and 
briefly, as follows : It will appoint a committee known as the 
National Development Board—assisted quite inevitably by 
a huge office staff, constituting another Government depart- 
ment—to plan public relief works on a large scale, the making 
of roads, the extension of electrification, etc. This body will 
be assisted by yet another committee, the National Housing 
Commission, which will concern itself with a huge building 
scheme. It is not intended that local authorities and private 
industry should cease their efforts in all these directions. They 
will all compete with the national bodies aforementioned in 
laying plans before the Cabinet Committee and in seeking for 
capital to carry them out. Steps will be taken to ensure that, 
in spite of this competition, the price of raw materials shall 
not rise. For the organization of industry, an Industrial 
Advisory Committee will be formed, possessed of special 
powers conferred by Parliament. Such a committee would 
consider schemes for the reorganization of industry, and 
although it is not specifically mentioned, it seems to be the 
intention that every such reorganized industry should be 
supervised by a board appointed from outside. 


TuIs is especially the case with large and successful industrial 
combines, which will be labelled as public concerns and 
: strictly supervised and controlled as to their pro- 
aad bs “iH fits and management by a Supervisory Council. 
Public utilities will be similarly superintended 

by the appointment of Public Corporations. For the purposes 
of control, banking and finance will be listed as a public utility. 
The Bank of England is to be looked after by an Advisory 
Council. The Governor and Deputy-Governor will be ap- 
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pointed for a term of seven years by the Government of the 
day from a list submitted by the directors. The authors 
recognize that “ a conscientious central banker will frequently 
be unpopular,” but “‘in a democratic state the will of the 
majority must ultimately prevail.”’ During the Governor’s 
tenure of office, “ he will be bound to accept and execute the 
long term policy of currency and credit laid down by the 
Government,” though “ he should be entirely free as regards 
his day-to-day actions from political pressure.” Inasmuch as 
he can at any time be removed from his office by an Address 
to the Crown by the House of Commons, he will probably not 
echo the cheerful conclusion drawn that, “‘in other words, 
his position while in office should be as independent as that 
of the Judges.”’ The joint-stock banks are not to be national- 
ized, but a permanent Banking Commission will be established 
to inform itself of all their activities, approve their scale of 
charges, and “consult and advise on the discharge of their 
duties.” The capital of the country is further to be controlled 
by a National Investment Board, which would allocate the 
savings of the country, decide how much should go abroad, 
and see that the available savings “ are sensibly distributed ” 
here. We have no space to deal with the proposals on foreign 
trade and agriculture, but “ Social Justice ” fills a chapter. 
The Means Test must be abolished ; Old Age Pensions in- 
creased to those entirely dependent on them ; the school age 
must be raised. Curiously enough, there is no word said of two 
constructive methods of lessening unemployment at once and 
permanently. We are to keep the children at school, but we 
are not to teach them skilled trades by some revival of ap- 
prenticeship, although even to-day the skilled trades are 
dangerously undermanned, and a man who knows his work 
can always get a job and keep it. Nor is there a word said 
regarding emigration to the empty spaces of the Empire, 
though the Dominions themselves are growing anxious to 
make arrangements in this sense. Nay, if the authors have 
their way, emigration will be ruled out for ever, for a contri- 
butory scheme for superannuation allowances is to be in- 
stantly set on foot to get the present generation of from twenty 
to forty out of the way before the younger workers come along. 
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Contributors to this scheme will obviously be chained to these 
islands for life. 


Tue cost of these official ant-heaps is not mentioned. The 
public work schemes will not fall on the Budget, but on loans 
; or on “ taxes provided for the purpose ”’ (truly 
oe a distinction without a difference). A tax on 
increased land values will pay for the roads, 
and the rest of the money will come from heavy (obviously 
very heavy) taxes on unearned incomes and death duties. 
This class of taxpayers all belong to the employing classes, 
therefore the new duties will create as much unemployment 
as they relieve, a fact which the authors do not stress ; but 
out of all this farrago of boards, commissions, councils, and 
authorities ; this Babel of committees, this mass of reports, 
forms, minutes, and cost accountings, this torrent of talk, 
there is somehow to emerge an era of ‘‘ democratic leadership 
with reliance on methods of persuasion and free discussion.” 
It is easy to see why the Socialists have helped to write this 
book. Concealed by a thin veneer of impartiality and certain 
modest disclaimers of any desire to destroy private enter- 
prise, they have placed in control of every item of the country’s 
economic and industrial life, a committee consisting largely 
of State and Labour nominees. They have circumvented Sir 
Stafford Cripps’ red ravings, but, nevertheless, if this scheme 
is put through, the machinery is there to collar the ownership 
of every form of property and industry in the land without 
further argument. Private enterprise under this plan is doomed 
to failure, for from the moment it proves itself successful and 
grows, a Government board is put in charge of it to check and 
control it. We therefore understand the Socialists, but what 
Unionists are doing in this galére—God only knows! 


We print elsewhere a letter written in defence of the Sea 
Lords who have held office since 1919. An article was con- 

tributed to these pages in our August number 
hr es called The Neglected Art of Resignation, and 
Resignation which recounted the resistance made in 1894 

to Mr. Gladstone’s effort to reduce the Navy 
by the then First Sea Lord, Admiral Sir Frederick Richards. 
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Our correspondent, who signs Fairplay, tries to differentiate 
between the reductions proposed in 1894 and those proposed 
since 1919, but in this he is hardly borne out by facts. Mr, 
Gladstone was the head of the Government ; he commanded 
a majority in the House of Commons and he wished to reduce 
armaments. If it would have been wrong for the Sea Lords 
to resist post-war reductions, because they could not assume 
to be the judges of naval security, then it was also wrong for 
Admiral Richards to resist Mr. Gladstone. The two cases are 
parallel and “ public opinion” can hardly be quoted to 
support a policy of expert acquiescence in insecurity for it is 
notoriously difficult to discover what the public thinks. No 
attack on Sea Lords was intended by Odysseus, and none 
such would ever be published in this Review. What was 
said was that— 
“The distinguished sailors who have successively held the post of 
First Sea Lord since 1919 have . . . been in a perplexing dilemma in that 
they have either had to acquiesce in the theory (pacifism) which demands 
the destruction of our naval power, or to refuse to remain at their posts, 
in which case they would certainly have been accused of attempting 
to dictate national policy.” 
The writer added that the sense of duty of the sailors could 
not be questioned. But the post-war Sea Lords had seen their 
duty differently from Admiral Richards—that was all. The 
one exception to this in 1925, quoted by Fairplay, should be 
gratefully acknowledged. Where we definitely join issue 
with our correspondent is in his estimate of public knowledge 
of risk. The nation did not choose to run the appalling risks 
we are now facing. It was assured by politicians that war was 
a thing of the past, that defences were dangerous and that the 
League of Nations would preserve peace. If Fairplay is 
right it would appear that the sailors, soldiers and airmen of 
the Headquarters staff believed that the British nation 
consented to pacifism. We are as convinced that he is mis- 
taken in this as we are that these experts have always done 
their duty according to their lights. 


Tue sudden death of Lord Bridgeman on August 14 came as 
a great blow to his innumerable friends and admirers. He 
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had been known to be in indifferent health, but it was not 
thought that his life was in any danger. He will be missed by 
everyone who had come across him during his 
long career in politics, or who had contact 
with him over the congenial topic of cricket. His quiet 
manner and modesty concealed great qualities of judgment 
and powers of work, and perhaps also hid from all 
but those who were his colleagues the fact that “ Willy ” 
Bridgeman was a first-rate man to go tiger-hunting with. 
This striking side of his character was shown when he was 
First Lord of the Admiralty in Mr. Baldwin’s administration, 
1924-29, when he resisted his colleagues to the point of resig- 
nation over the naval reductions. His resignation was not 
accepted, his colleagues gave way, and a slight reprieve was 
given to the British Navy. Over this affair Lord Bridgeman 
showed his usual calm. For two days he thought he was 
beaten, and that the naval reductions would be insisted upon, 
in which case he would go. “I am packing up,” he wrote to 
a friend at the time. Some day the shameful story of the 
post-war reductions of British defence forces will be known, 
and when that happens it will be seen that Lord Bridgeman 
did what he could to save the situation. What he could do 
was not much, but his attitude was maintained against his 
colleagues in the administration of 1924-29. The National 
Review had a very special link with Lord Bridgeman, who was 
Mr. Maxse’s contemporary and intimate friend. They went 
“tiger hunting’? many a time together, and at the public 
luncheon given in honour of this Review in March, 1933, it 
was Lord Bridgeman who proposed the health of the Review. 
Such friends are rare. At that gathering the supporters of 
The National Review were seen to consist mostly of young 
people, but when old friends leave us we are conscious of a 
gap that nothing can fill. No one will ever take the place of 
“Willy ’” Bridgeman in the minds or hearts of those who knew 
him, and all our sympathy goes out to Lady Bridgeman and 
her sons in the irreparable loss they have sustained. 


Lord Bridgeman 


A REVOLT broke out in Albania on August 15 and General 
Ghiliardi, Inspector-General of the Albanian army, was killed 
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at Fieri by a man called Chekresi, it is said from motives 
of private vengeance. General Ghiliardi was a Croat and 
; formerly served in the Austrian army. After 
— and = the declaration of Albanian independence he 
y ; 
was chosen as expert adviser to the Albanian 
army and fought by the side of his new comrades in the wars 
that have been waged during the last 21 years. He was an 
important factor in securing and maintaining the present 
King Zog on his throne. After the assassination of General 
Ghiliardi various risings took place, which the Albanian 
authorities claim to have suppressed with ease. Their leader 
is believed to be Sherket Beg Verlassi, who once before led a 
revolt, in 1932. News from Albania has not been very plenti- 
ful, but the army and police are said to have remained loyal 
and King Zog’s popularity is believed to be undiminished, 
The rebels, with their leader, are to be tried by court-martial. 
Albania has been for some time now under the wing of Italy, 
which exercises a sort of benevolent suzerainty over it and has 
assisted the government of King Zog materially. It should 
be said that Italian prestige in that corner of Europe is great 
and is not diminished by the magnificent military display at 
present showing in Northern Italy, where nearly half a million 
men are, at the time of writing, manceuvring. Their march 
towards the north for the purpose of testing the strength and 
discipline of Italian soldiers is reported to be a magnificent 
spectacle. We should be under a delusion if we believed that 
Italy was despatching all her troops to Abyssinia. She is 
almost as interested in the manceuvres at present conducted 
on Italian soil as in the transports which bear her sons to 
Africa. 


By the death of William Watson on August 14 England has 
lost the last of the greater Victorian writers, and the best of 
her poets since Swinburne. Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, a few days ago, spoke of him as one 
who never wrote a bad line. This is high praise, but it is 
probably justified. From the first Watson dedicated himself 
to poetry, and poetry, throughout a long life, he lived. He 
never suffered himself to be diverted from his high ambition. 


William Watson 
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His patriotism, which was whole-hearted, even when defending 
unpopular causes ; his humanity, which was never at fault ; 
his criticism, which was sincere, if pungent ; all these qualities 
were, so to speak, taken up into the fabric of his mind, suffused 
with his own personality, and then delivered to us in the form 
of poetry. But, with him, poetry was a good deal more than 
“a criticism of life”; it was—a better thing—an inter- 
pretation of life and its implications, and steeped in the light 
of imagination. It is interesting to remember that some of 
his very earliest work found a home in the pages of this 
journal, which was one of the first to detect the promise of 
things to come. Like a yet earlier effort—The Prince’s 
Quest, written when he was only about twenty-two—his 
Ver Tenebrosum bears marks of rare sense of form, a mastery 
of metre, and a gift of verbal felicity which were, a few years 
later, to be exhibited in full perfection in one of his most 
representative pieces, Wordsworth’s Grave. In saying this we 
do not forget that the present Poet Laureate is disposed to 
regard the sonnets in The Purple East as embodying Watson’s 
best work; but fine as they are and instinct with noble 
passion, it was not in political verse that his genius found its 
truest sphere. It was in the peace of contemplation that his 
powers are seen at their best. Readers will call to mind his 
beautiful tributes to Burns and Matthew Arnold and Shelley, 
where art and criticism are so deftly blended ; or the magni- 
ficent ode to Thompson’s memory, in some ways his masterpiece. 
It would be easy to pick out dozens of pieces where high 
imagination, deep feeling, and flawless utterance are embodied; 
but, out of the many, three or four should be named, e.g., 
Vita Nuova, written after recovery from a serious mental 
breakdown, the wonderful lines To Autumn (worthy of a place 
beside Keats’ Ode) and his triumphant Hymn to the Sea. 


His shorter lyrics are as finished as those of Horace, a poet 
with whom he had something in common, though he lacked 
the Roman’s sly humour. The lines on April 
are now familiar enough: few anthologies are 
without them ; but curiously enough his 
exquisite lyric beginning— 


His Lyrics and 
Epigrams 
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“In the night, in the night 
When thou liest alone.” 

has never received adequate recognition. Another poem of 
Watson’s that has been undeservedly overlooked is The 
Unknown God, characteristic in many ways, and holding the 
bare essentials of his creed—as that creed was when he wrote 
the lines nearly forty years ago. The Higher Agnosticism 
has never been set forth with profounder feeling or profounder 
reverence. 

One department of Watson’s work will always interest ; 
his epigrams. Probably he wrote more epigrams than any 
poet of his generation, and in that difficult and exacting 
form of craftsmanship he, now and again, touched the summit 
of excellence. Here, as elsewhere, his vocabulary was un- 
usually rich ; he was never afraid (like William Morris) of 
employing a highly latinized diction, when he thought that 
it would add force or give colour to the idea he wished to 
convey. A good example may be found in the sonnet 
Melancholia, with its resounding close : 


‘ And, over all, 
The august, inhospitable, inhuman night 
Glittering magnificently unperturbed.’ 


In 1902, King Edward’s Coronation year, Watson rose to the 
occasion. Few have celebrated a great public occasion with 
such admirable skill. In his Ode—two lines of which are 
now current coin in the realm of letters—may be found 
specimens of almost every excellence. The thought dominat- 
ing the expression is both clear and just; the diction 
chiselled as with a sculptor’s hand; and, over all, a glowing 
imagery, lovely and restrained. With the publication of this 
ode Watson reached his zenith ; since then, strange to say, 
he wrote little that calls for special notice—if we except his 
lines on the poet Gray, and a handful of lyrics. Watson 
was—justly, in some respects—a severe critic of certain 
latter-day exponents of his craft, doubtless because he knew 
and they did not (or scorned if they did) the value of a long 
inherited tradition. He detested the “‘loose-lipped lingo 
of the street,” the elaborated formlessness—and ugliness— 
of too many contemporary writers. In a brief epigram he 
indicated his dislike :— 
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“The smell ’o the lamp o’er all their toil ? 
Yes, and what damnably bad oil.” 
A good few of our younger versifiers, who seem almost proud 
to write lines that neither they nor their troubled readers 
could scan, might do worse than take a ticket in the vestibule 
of humility, and learn from Watson what consummate 
craftsmanship means. We may fitly take farewell of William 
Watson in the concluding words of his own Tennyson tribute : 


“* Master, who crown’st our unmelodious days 
With flower of perfect speech.” 


TuE five Test matches between the South Africans and the 
English players have of course been the most notable feature 

of the cricket season of 1935. They have not, 
ead -” it is true, stirred up so high a degree of excited 

public suspense and thrill as the England v. 
Australia Test matches evoke, but they have nevertheless 
been regarded as important sporting events, and the progress 
of the South African team has been watched with lively 
interest. At the time of writing, the South Africans have 
played 32 matches during their tour ; they have won 18 and 
drawn 12, but were beaten by 87 runs by Gloucestershire 
at Cheltenham on August 13. Another defeat overtook them 
at Southend on Friday, August 16, when Essex gained a 
remarkable victory by seven wickets. These two calamities 
seemed to augur ill, psychologically, for the visitors in the 
Test match that was to begin but a day after the Southend 
disaster. Nor did the prospect appear particularly bright 
for England. We had been beaten convincingly at Lord’s, 
the other three matches had been disappointing (as drawn 
matches always are) for those of us who had hoped for a better 
show by an English Test team, we were doubtful about the 
weather, and were a little puzzled as to whom our selectors 
would play. We felt that we had a team among our Test 
players who could beat the South Africans, but by the morning 
of Saturday, August 17, when the visitors, with one match up, 
needed one more victory to enable them to win a Test series in 
England, we were asking ourselves “‘ Can we do it?” The 
wicket on the opening morning was in perfect condition. 
The English team was composed of Bakewell (Northampton- 
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shire), A. Mitchell (Yorkshire), Leyland (Yorkshire), Ham. 
mond (Gloucestershire), R. E. S. Wyatt (Warwickshire, 
captain), Ames (Kent), J. C. Clay (Glamorgan), R. W. V. 
Robins (Middlesex), Nichols (Essex), with Barber (Yorkshire) 
as twelfth man. And now Wyatt, winning the toss, was faced 
by a problem. Should he go in to bat on a glorious wicket or 
should he put the South Africans in? He boldly chose the 
latter course, hoping that our fast bowlers would profit by 
the ideal conditions. 


By the close of the first day’s play the South Africans had 
scored 297 for six wickets. Bruce Mitchell had passed his 
; century and had 128 runs to his credit before 

aad nag he was dismissed, and Viljoen had scored 60 
not out. With this state of affairs it began 

to appear that Wyatt had made a mistake in tactics. When 
play was resumed on the Monday Viljoen was caught out 
without adding to his total, but Dalton, with 21 not out on 
the opening day, made his hundred on the second day, and 
went to 117 before he was caught by Robins. Langton 
got 73 not out, and by the time the last South African to bat 
in the first innings (Crisp) had been caught by Ames without 
scoring a single run the visitors’ total stood at 476. England’s 
first innings opened at about 1.10. Bakewell and Mitchell 
were the first pair to bat ; it was not a long partnership, for 
Bakewell was caught out when he had scored 20. Mitchell 
fared a little better with 40 before he was bowled by Crisp. 
In the meantime Wyatt had followed Bakewell, but was 
caught by Cameron when his score stood at 37. Hammond 
and Leyland played a fine partnership, the first knocking up 
65 (he was then unfortunately stumped) and the second keep- 
ing in until close of play, with 119. The second day ended 
with England’s total 313 for 4. Bakewell, Mitchell, Wyatt 
and Hammond had gone ; Leyland, Ames (the latter with 25) 
were still in on the morning of the third day (Tuesday). 
Leyland’s great innings was brought to an end by his being 
stumped by Cameron, but by that time he had added 161 
to the English total, his partnership with Ames yielding 
179. He hit one six and 17 fours in his innings. As for 
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Ames, he had passed his century and had reached 148 not out 
by the time that Wyatt felt that the moment had come to 
make another quick decision. It was about half-past one. 
Six English wickets had fallen, our score was 534, and we had 
a lead of 58. Again Wyatt took his courage in his hands 
and created something of a mild sensation by declaring. It 
was a Sheer gamble, and in a three-day match nothing but a 
cricketing miracle could give either side the victory. But 
there was just a bare chance of a highly improbable and 
devastating collapse of the South Africans and a hurriedly 
snatched victory by England in the remaining minutes of 
the game, and Wyatt made the plunge. Alas! for our hopes. 
The collapse did not come. Our lead of 58 speedily crumbled 
away (Siedle 36, Nourse 34, Viljoen 45, Cameron 42, Dalton 
57 not out, and Wade 40 not out), and with the South African 
second total at 287 for six the fifth and last Test Match was 
drawn. The South Africans, by their victory at Lord’s (when 
they beat us definitely by 157 runs), have won the rubber 
and will go home triumphant—and with the hearty congratu- 
lations, let us add, of all English sportsmen. We wish, 
however, that the matches had been more conclusively 
satisfying. Nobody likes drawn games, but draws there 
must occasionally be while Test Matches are limited to three 
days’ duration. 


In the presence of their Majesties the King and Queen 
Cowes week opened on Monday, August 5, when the first 
big race was won by Mr. T. O. M. Sopwith’s 
ee Endeavour, with Astra (Mr. H. F. Paul), Vel- 
sheda (Mr. W. L. Stephenson), and the American yacht 
Yankee (Mr. G. B. Lambert) as second, third and fourth. 
The other big vessels were the King’s Britannia, Mr. C. R. 
Fairey’s Shamrock, Mr. T. B. F. Davis’s Westward and 
Mr. H. A. Andrae’s Candida. Endeavour got away first, 
with the others rather bunched up behind. Endeavour 
kept ahead all the way, and at one point was leading 
by more than a mile. She finished the course in 4 hrs. 56 min. 
44 sec. The chief event on the Tuesday was, of course, the 
trace for the King’s Cup, and again Endeavour, sailed by her 
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owner, was first, followed by Velsheda and Astra. What a 
magnificent trio they are! The starters were Astra, Sham- 
rock, Endeavour, Westward, Velsheda and Candida. It wasa 
hot day with but little wind at first, but a welcome westerly 
breeze sprang up with the turn of the tide. Westward, 
Velsheda and Endeavour were the first to get away at the 
starting gun, and Shamrock, Candida and Astra got into 
difficulties for want of a breath of wind. The course was 
restricted this time to one round—about 194 miles—and pro- 
gress was slow. At one point Shamrock succeeded in getting 
a lead, but this was soon removed by Endeavour, which crept 
up steadily with Velsheda behind. Then came Candida, 
Westward and Astra, and Westward was forced to drop out. 
Endeavour was first to round the weather-mark, and won the 
race in 4 hrs. 7 min. 12 sec. Velsheda was a little over three 
minutes behind, and Asira’s time was 4 hrs. 11 min. 55 sec, 


Some other races helped to complete a day’s sport in which 
sailing conditions had been unsatisfactory. Nor were the 
a conditions much better on the Wednesday, for 
a light wind that had been blowing from the 
east during the morning turned to a breeze from the west 
after mid-day. The King’s Britannia sailed in the race for 
big vessels, the other competitors being Astra, Shamrock, 
Endeavour, Yankee, Velsheda, Candida and Westward. Now 
it was Astra’s turn, for after a contest in which at times the 
vessels were in a cluster she took speedy advantage of a little 
breeze and finished nearly three minutes ahead of Candida, 
Endeavour getting home third. Velsheda and Westward gave 
up. <A course of about 20 miles was sailed, and the winner's 
time was 3 hrs. 56 min. 44 sec. It was Astra, too, that won 
the race for the big vessels on the Thursday—an exciting 
finish. The American yacht Yankee crossed the line first, 
but a time allowance gave the victory to Astra by two minutes. 
All the eight big vessels competed. They also took part in the 
“big”? event on the Friday, when Westward (owned and 
sailed by Mr. T. B. F. Davis), gained a popular victory. It 
was announced on this day that the winners of the Special 
Silver Jubilee Commemoration Cups were Astra, Marina, 
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Saskaa. A good race was marred by Candida going aground, 
where she stuck for about half-an-hour and naturally had to 
retire. Perhaps the best racing was that seen on the closing day 
of Cowes Week, when Velsheda beat the other big yachts in a 
spanking 39-mile race. In this Yankee was beaten by 21 
seconds, Endeavour coming third. Yankee, however, took 
her revenge by beating Endeavour and the other big yachts 
at Portsmouth regatta on the following Monday. 


WHEN at Forest Hills, New York, on August 16, Miss K. E. 
Stammers beat Miss H. Jacobs by 5—7, 6—1, 9—7, and Miss 

Round had disposed of Mrs. E. B. Arnold by 
te 6—0, 6—3, we began to think that after these 

ennis ei: 

fine victories there was a good chance of the 
Wightman Cup coming to England after four years of futile 
effort—we last had it in 1930. But alas for our hopes! In 
the doubles Miss Jacobs and Mrs. Fabyan (well remembered 
as Miss §. Palfrey) began to restore the American position by 
beating Miss Stammers and Miss F. James by 6—3, 6—2. 
But worse, from the English point of view, was to happen on 
the following day, for Mrs. Fabyan beat Mrs. M. R. King by 
6—0, 6—3, Miss Round was vanquished by Miss Jacobs to 
the tune of 6—3, 6—2, and Miss Stammers went down before 
Mrs. Arnold for 6—2, 1—6, 6—3. It was of no avail that our 
two other players, Miss E. M. Dearman and Miss N. M. Lyle, 
beat Mrs. Andrus and Miss C. Babcock in the final doubles by 
3—6, 6—4, 6—1. The Cup remains in the United States for 
the fifth year in succession. 


Tue third London season of Colonel de Basil’s “ Ballets 
Russes de Monte Carle’ pursued its triumphant course at 
Covent Garden, under the able directorship of 
Francis Toye, throughout August. Seldom has 
an entertainment proved more successful, for, 
night after night, during the last three months crowded 
audiences have shown their enthusiasm. Massine, who is the 
mainspring of the company, is responsible for discipline 
among the artists, and, moreover, he is the chief choreo- 
graphist, and has produced such widely different ballets as 


London 
Entertainments 
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Le Beau Danube, Union Pacific, Choreartium, to mention but 
a few of his more recent creations. One of the most interest- 
ing events of the season was the revival of Scheherezade, with 
Tchernicheva in her old part, and the first performance of 
Les Cent Baisers, by Baron Frederick d’Erlanger, with chore- 
ography by Nijinski’s sister Nijinska, and Le T'ricorne with 
Massine and Toumarara. Colonel de Basil and his company 
are shortly departing on a 30 week’s tour in the United States 
before returning to Monte Carlo. The alfresco performances 
in Regent’s Park have not been as fortunate in their weather 
this summer as last, but it has seldom been necessary to use the 
covered stage. Milton’s Comus was an excellent production, 
preceded by Ben Johnson’s charming trifle Chloridia. In 
fact, this light-hearted musical episode proved almost too 
successful a contrast for Milton’s majestic lines, coming 
immediately after it. The acting, however, was very good, 
and the two Masques provided a welcome change from 
Shakespeare’s pastoral plays. A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
can never fail to please, and no more lovely setting for it 
can be imagined. There are rumours for next year of a revival 
of A Winter’s Tale, which is one of the loveliest and most 
appropriate of summer plays. We must all rejoice at Mr. 
Sidney Carroll’s courageous venture meeting with such 
success. 


“ PLANNING” 


THE last few months have been remarkable for the steps 
taken to further the movement known as Industrial or 
Economic “‘ Planning.” The first of these was the presenta- 
tion by Lord Melchett of an Industrial Reorganization 
(Enabling) Bill. It did not secure more than a first reading, 
but an Industrial Reorganization League, with Mr. Harold 
Macmillan, M.P., as chairman, promptly came into existence 
to secure support in industry for its principles. 

There have since been several publications in which 
members of Parliament and others have advocated “ Plan- 
ning.” Early in the year there appeared ‘“ Planning for 
Employment,” the combined work of Lord Eustace Percy, 
M.P., Mr. Kenneth Lindsay, M.P., Mr. Harold Macmillan, 
and eleven other National Conservative Members of Parlia- 
ment. Later there followed a book “ Conservatism and the 
Future,” to which Lord Eustace contributed a chapter on 
this subject. In April, Mr. Lindsay did the same for a book 
“Towards a National Policy,” the work of five National 
Labour Members. More recently, Mr. Lloyd George’s “‘ New 
' Deal” has been found to include proposals of the kind. 
Finally, similar proposals are advocated in “The Next 
Five Years,” * published in July, over the signature of 152 
well-known men and women, chiefly members of the Liberal 
and Labour Parties. Among the signatories are 16 members 
of Parliament, of whom Mr. Macmillan and eight others are 
Conservatives. 

It should also be noted that the reorganisation of industry 
will be assisted by clause 24 of this year’s Finance Act. This 
will exempt from taxation contributions paid by industrial 
firms towards schemes of reorganization, the primary object 
of which is certified by the Board of Trade to be the elimina- 
tion of redundant plant and machinery, and which are 
regarded by the Board as being in the national interest and 
in the interest of the industry as a whole. 

* Noticed on another page.—Ep., N.R. 
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The Financial Secretary to the Treasury in debate spoke 
of the clause as intended to assist schemes of amalgamation, 
So far, of course, such schemes can only be carried through 
by consent of the firms concerned. If, however, as desired 
by “Planners,” compulsory powers were obtained, this 
clause would obviously facilitate their use. 

The advocacy of Mr. Lloyd George, and the admission 
to the Cabinet of Lord Eustace Percy as Minister without 
Portfolio, and of Mr. Kenneth Lindsay to the Government, 
give the movement a new importance, and it therefore be- 
comes necessary that there should be general understanding 
of what the proposals involve. 

The memorandum explanatory of Lord Melchett’s Bill 
tells us that its object is “ to provide for the self-government 
of industries by enabling the majority of producers in an 
industry, notwithstanding the opposition of a small minority, 
to introduce and cause to be enforced schemes for the re- 
organization of the whole or part of that industry with the 
general object of promoting greater efficiency, eliminating 
wasteful competition, and of facilitating the production, 
manufacture and supply of the products of that industry.” 

The Bill itself requires the Board of Trade to set up a 
National Industrial Council of not more than 13 persons 
to advise it in approving schemes. The Board would be 
obliged to pass to the Council for consideration any schemes 
of “reorganization” aiming at the purposes described, 
if put forward by a person or persons having a substantial 
ownership interest in the industry. The Council would be 
required to consider all objections and representations made 
to them, but would be under no obligation to hear oral 
evidence. They would, however, have power to require any 
person to furnish returns or other information, and to summon 
anyone to appear as a witness or to produce documents, 
under penalty of a fine of up to £50 for a first offence, or of 
£200 for a second one. The Council or any person authorized 
by them would have power to take evidence on oath. 

The Council in reporting to the Board of Trade would have 
to show that to apply the scheme to the industry in question 
would be in the public interest, that the industry was a fit 
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one for ‘‘ independent ’”’ reorganization, that the scheme 
provided for adequate consultation with persons having a 
special interest in the industry, that it could be carried out 
without detriment to other industries, and that it contained 
proper provisions and safeguards for the future development 
or expansion of the industry. The Board would be required 
to publish the report, but no person having an ownership 
interest or a “‘ special” interest in the industry would be 
able to appear before the Council to state objections unless 
the Board considered the interest a substantial one. 

If the Council finally recommended the approval of the 
scheme, with or without amendments, they would advise the 
Board on the taking of a poll of all firms concerned, and 
on the allocation of votes. In doing so they would be obliged 
to have regard to the number of persons employed by each 
firm, the capital invested in it, and the quantity and value 
of its output. 

If the poll should show a three-fourths majority in favour 
of the scheme, the Board would be required to lay an Order 
in Council before Parliament giving effect to it. Either the 
Order or the Scheme must provide for a salaried body to 
administer it; for penalties up to £200 and/or a year’s 
imprisonment for the contravention of all or any of the 
provisions of the draft Order ; for the constitution from time 
to time of committees for investigation of complaints; for 
ensuring that ‘“‘ subject to such terms and conditions as the 
Council may determine, any new and improved process of 
manufacture may be carried on without contravening the 
provisions of the scheme; for requiring returns, statistics 
and other information with respect to the operation to be 
furnished to the Board of Trade, and for dealing with any 
other matters which the Board may consider necessary for 
carrying the scheme into effect. 

Unless either House of Parliament within twenty days 
from the submission of an Order passed a resolution against 
it, the Order would become effective, and a scheme once 
passed might be extended to another industry by the same 
procedure. The Bill would apply to Great Britain, and 
apparently, to all industries, except agriculture, electricity 
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and coal, “‘as these industries have been provided for b 
existing legislation.”” So the memorandum to the Bill some- 
what naively states. 

The industries named in the schedule are grouped into 
not more than fifteen. From this apparently it would appear 
that one scheme might embrace the whole of the textiles of 
the country, or another might include “all articles and 
things made wholly by the use, treatment or working upon 
of clay, glass or cement.” 

It is clear, therefore, that Lord Melchett’s Bill aims 
at promoting schemes of compulsory amalgamation ; that 
such schemes might be on a vast scale ; that the Bill contains 
very inadequate provision for hearing objections ; that the 
recommendation of a scheme would rest with a very small 
body ; and that though the necessary majority of votes on 
a poll would be a large one, the votes allotted to each firm 
would depend on its size. The Bill would, therefore, facilitate 
the creation of huge ‘“‘ combines ”—indeed, of monopolies— 
and concentrate the control of industry in a few hands. 

Lord Melchett’s Bill refers only to manufacturing industry, 
but the publications cited would extend the system much 
further. The authors of “ Planning for Employment” 
regard agriculture as “the proper starting point” for their 
schemes, and tell us that “the vigorous work which has 
already been done greatly simplifies the task.” So appar- 
ently the compulsory pooling of marketing under existing 
marketing schemes is only to be a prelude to schemes of 
compulsory amalgamation of the farm itself ! 

Again, the authors of this book tell us that “‘ the machinery 
of distribution has broken down,” and that “‘ there are two 
lines along which a solution to the pressing problem of dis- 
tribution must be sought: the first is the closer relation 
of production and marketing, and the second is the greater 
simplification of retail trade. . . . The Co-operative societies, 
the great chain stores and multiple shops exist side by side 
with a vast number of ‘small shop-keepers’ and family 
businesses. . . . Formidable as may be the obstacles to any 
coherent organization, it cannot be omitted from a complete 
programme of reconstruction.” 
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Though the authors desire means to be found of avoiding 
“the obvious danger of standardizing industrial taste and 
imposing a general level of uniformity,” it is obvious that 
“Planning”? means the end of the ‘small shop-keeper,” 
as of the small manufacturing business, and apparently 
of the individual farm. 

The authors go on to consider the reorganization of 
transport. ‘“‘The ship-building and repairing industry,” 
they tell us, can probably be provided for under an Industrial 
Enabling Act, but ship owners and operators may require 
further proposals. As to inland transport, the authors 
wish a careful examination made of the possibility of 
assimilating road, rail and canal rates and of establishing 
a joint Rates Tribunal with authority over these forms of 
transport. 

They further suggest that public funds might provide 
“under proper supervision and with adequate safeguards ”’ 
the finance necessary to ensure “the closing down of a 
certain proportion of the plant formerly engaged in pro- 
duction.” They are apparently dissatisfied that while 
“Government has complete control, through the House of 
Commons, over social policy,” its powers at present are 
“rudimentary over industrial and financial policy.” 

They end by outlining an Industrial Enabling Bill on 
much the same lines as Lord Melchett’s. It would, however, 
require adequate protection of consumers’ interests, and 
would not come into force until definitely approved by both 
Houses of Parliament. On the other hand, the Board of 
Trade before approving a scheme would have to consider 
whether all firms engaged in the industry would be included. 
Equally ominous would be the power to be given to the 
President of the Board to require an industry to prepare 
a scheme by a certain date, and, if none were forthcoming, 
to direct his advisory Council (or “‘ Committee” in this 
Bill), or a special Commission, to prepare one. 

Other “‘ Planners’ cover even more ground. Mr. Israel 
Moses Sieff, chairman of Marks & Spencer, and until recently 
chairman of a Political and Economic Planning Committee 
(known as “‘ P.E.P.”’), in a memorandum, at first it is said, 
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privately circulated, but subsequently published in Paris,* 
not only asks for “ organized control over production and 
distribution,” but speaks of “the probable necessity for 
drastic changes in the ownership of land. . . . This is not to 
say that land nationalization in the ordinary sense of the 
term is either necessary or desirable. Far from it... . What 
is required . . . is transfer of ownership of large blocks of 
land, not necessarily of all the land in the country, but 
certainly a large proportion of it, into the hands of the pro- 
posed statutory corporations and Public Utility bodies and of 
Land Trusts.” Mr. Lindsay also wishes the formation of 
“Land Trusts”? explored. These would apparently be 
estate amalgamations. 

Finally, Mr. Sieff tells us plainly that “stable money 
cannot be secured without considerable extension of control 
on behalf of the community over the flow of investment and 
the uses which the individual makes of his capital. . . . There 
are real difficulties in leaving him entirely free to invest 
his savings in any way he chooses. It is probable that many 
of these difficulties can be solved on the one hand by exten- 
sion of the system of insurance . . . and on the other hand 
by means which, while leaving the small capitalist untram- 
melled, will so canalize the flow of both long term and short 
term investment of the large sums which are at the disposal 
of Banks and financial institutions, as well as funds in the 
hands of large insurance companies, as to ensure that adequate 
capital is available for the big industrial, agricultural and 
distributive corporations already envisaged.” f 

Mr. Sieff is not alone in desiring this. Mr. Macmillan 
wants to set up an Investment and Development Board 
which would “ find new avenues for the investment of sav- 
ings,” and “ assist and encourage industries which, in their 
opinion, it would be in the national interest to expand.” § 
The authors of “‘ The Next Five Years” are of the opinion 
that ‘“ banking . . . cannot be left to uncontrolled direction,” 
while Mr. Lloyd George wishes the National Development 


*In Waters Flowing Eastward, by L. Fry, p. 237 seq. 
t Towards a National Policy, p. 100. 

t Waters Flowing Eastward, p. 260. 

§ Industrial Reconstruction, pp. 59. 
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Board he proposes to set up, to “keep itself constantly 
informed as to the amount of unused current savings in the 
country, not at the moment serving any productive purpose, 
which could be hypothecated to finance approved schemes 
of “national development and reconstruction, and make 
proposals for the distribution of State guarantees accord- 
ingly.” * 

Mr. Lloyd George tries to assure us that this proposal 
is not intended to interfere with any individual’s choice of 
investment, but he goes on to say that “ beyond the sums 
needed for the transaction of the business affairs and enter- 
prises of the community, there is a surplus available for 
investment at home and abroad, which has no productive 
outlet under present world conditions. This valuable asset 
ought not to remain idle, when there is so much essential 
work to be accomplished in the highest interests of the 
nation.” 

It is therefore evident that Mr. Lloyd George’s National 
Development Board, which is to consist of ‘‘ persons of 
distinguished competence, drawn from industry, commerce, 
finance, workers and consumers,” would be likely to put 
pressure on banks and private investors to finance amal- 
gamation or other schemes planned by the Board. 

In other directions Mr. Lloyd George tells us frankly that 
“ private enterprise is palpably unable to solve our problem 
unaided.”” He therefore wants more national control of the 
railways, reorganization of the canals, and a reconstruction 
of the coal industry which will apparently include a 
speeding-up of compulsory amalgamations. He is inclined 
to favour unification of the retail distribution of electricity, 
and he desires the iron and steel industry and the cotton 
industry to have “controlling” authorities. A policy of 
“maximum efficiency ” for shipping is to involve a scrapping 
of uneconomic ships, but in regard to agriculture his 
“Planning ’’ does not appear to go beyond the reorganiza- 
tion ‘‘ of collection and distribution.” 

The authors of “The Next Five Years”’ wish the State 
to establish centralized control for coal and cotton, and to 

* Planned Prosperity, p. 34. 
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secure a reduction of units; they wish joint-stock banks 
and some, if not all, forms of insurance and “ other indus. 
tries’ (not specified) scheduled as Public Utilities; they 
express the view that there are probably more activities 
which would benefit by socialization ‘‘ than can in practice 
be absorbed in any near future by the public machine,” 
and they select for first conversion to this basis transport, 
the generation of electricity, industrial assurance, the dis- 
tribution of milk and coal, mining royalties and the manu- 
facture of armaments. 

“Planning,” therefore, in any form, means the end of 
freedom of enterprise, and of the small business in particular, 
In its latest form it means the end of private ownership, 
large or small. In other words, it is Socialism. 

Mr. Macmillan, in his ‘“ Industrial Reorganization,” 
clearly shows how the interests of consumers will also suffer. 
He frankly admits that ‘‘ Planning” means setting up a 
monopoly in each industry, and that, as a result, prices 
will tend to be higher, but he is of opinion that few com- 
modities are necessities, except “radium or certain drugs,” 
and he thinks the community will thwart any tendency 
towards excessive prices by the use of substitutes. If bread 
rises, in price, for instance, he holds that it will be largely 
replaced by potatoes, vegetables and fruit. But neither 
tastes nor digestion are easily changed, and why, the con- 
sumer may well ask, should he be deprived of the freedom of 
choice between bread and potatoes which he at present 
enjoys, or of the purchase of the steadily widening range of 
commodities which modern invention and organization have 
brought within his reach ? 

The danger of excessive prices is more clearly recognized 
in “The Next Five Years ’—hence the authors’ desire for 
more public control. Either system, however, means a 
limitation of the competition which is the only sure safe- 
guard of consumers’ interests; a restriction of opportunity 
for inventive genius, as Mr. Macmillan himself fears; and 
the end of freedom for the successful worker to become 
his own master, to “run his own show,” to build it up suc- 
cessfully and to hand it on to those who come after him. 


ee 
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Apart from the material loss involved, who can measure 
what this loss of industrial freedom must mean to the country 
in intelligence, initiative and character generally ? 

The ‘‘ Planners ” appear to have drifted into this doctrine 
largely through failure to recognize the considerable measure 
of trade improvement brought about by the protective 
and financial policy of the last three years, and through 
lack of faith in what further improvement would result if 
more effective protection were given against the dumping 
which still continues in certain industries. Mr. Lindsay 
goes so far as to say that Protection cannot cure unemploy- 
ment, though in a preface to the book in which this appears, 
Mr. MacDonald states that it was the only policy on which 
the National Government was formed.* 

Planning, therefore, is a counsel of despair, brought 
forward, strangely enough, at the very moment when Pro- 
tection, in the measure in which it has been applied, has 
fully justified the hopes built on it for more than a genera- 
tion past by Tariff Reformers. 


KATHARINE ATHOLL. 


* Towards a National Policy, pp. xv and 87. 
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Visit1nG the Southern Pacific Dominions of our British race 
this year it was easy to become aware of the prevalence of 
propaganda (pro-German influences predominating) designed 
to suggest that it is mistaken policy for a young nation “ to 
be tied to mother’s apron strings”; that Great Britain is 
no longer Imperial but international in outlook ; that it would 
be therefore wise to take out “‘ policies of insurance’ with 
foreign friends in matters of trade and of security. 

It would be absurd to state that such propaganda has 
a promising outlook. The loyalty of the Southern British 
has withstood too many stresses in the past to be considered 
a fragile craft at the mercy of any current or wind. It may 
be rather envisaged as a ship safe for foul as well as fair 
weather, its frame firm set in racial pride, ‘the crimson 
thread of kinship” (old Henry Parkes’ splendid phrase) 
running through its cordage. But a good ship demands 
good care; and good care, so far as the Mother Country 
is concerned, means implanting clear certainty that she is 
wise to plan and courageous to follow firmly a foreign policy 
which has for its one aim the security of the Empire as a 
whole. Such a policy obviously must be dynamic in a 
degree, cannot be altogether static ; circumstances change 
and as they change so must measures to meet them. But 
it should be consistent, not erratic and, above all, not suspect 
of being influenced by any temporary electioneering motives. 
Regarding its main lines of policy, and the reasons for any 
change of course, the Junior partners in the Empire Firm 
should be kept fully informed and fully consulted. It is a 
mistake, however, to act on the assumption that the Dominions 
(the predominant patriotic elements alone need to be con- 
sidered) do not welcome a lead, and a strong lead, from their 
Mother Country. A British Government should know the 
facts and, in matters of foreign policy, should be sufficiently 
independent of all party political considerations and of 
sentimental “stunt ”’ considerations to take a view of the 
facts based solely on the service of Empire security. 
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To put it bluntly, if the Mother Country cannot lead the 
Empire in foreign policy, and lead it wisely on a courageous 
path, there will soon be the end of it. The idea of the Empire 
as a collection of in-and-out units, each with the right to 
have its own foreign policy, is nonsensical. Evidently it is 
possible for the Empire to survive at least once the experience 
of the Mother Country committing itself to a grave blunder 
and having to withdraw from it after the Dominions had 
protested ; because we did survive Mr. Lloyd George’s quaint 
idea of backing the Greeks in the conquest of Asia Minor 
from the Turks. But such an adventure could not be often 
repeated without disaster. Equally dangerous as a policy 
of recklessness on the part of the Mother Country is a “no 
policy” of uncertainty and timidity. Nor would there be 
any valid apology for such a “ no-policy ”’ that it was derived 
in some degree from a tenderness towards a disloyal or a 
foolish element in any part of the Empire (either in the 
Home Country or Overseas). The British Empire has reason 
to have faith in itself, both in its good intent towards the 
rest of the world and its power to defend itself in implementing 
that good intent. Let that faith be shown firmly at the 
heart of the Empire and there will be the right response 
Overseas. 

The right viewpoint from which to survey Empire Defence 
Policy to-day, and to judge whether it gives confidence 
as to our security, is from the position as it was in 1914-18. 
No one will question that those were anxious years: that 
from August, 1914, until almost the date of the Armistice 
there was no surety that the British Empire would survive 
the German attack. The margin of security precaution was 
so slender then that for four years and more we were stretched 
on a rack of mental torture and had to make sacrifices of 
blood and of treasure beyond all precedent because of the 
desperate need to buy hour-to-hour safety at any price. 

Yet in 1914 we had one secure rampart. When at the 
beginning of this century it was clear that our position in 
the world was to be challenged, the British preparation— 
defence policy was then almost solely the responsibility of the 
Mother Country—was to maintain, with some help from the 
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Dominions, an Empire Navy equal to meeting any possible 
combination of hostile European navies ; and to insure by an 
alliance with another Power the position in the Pacific Ocean : 
to insure against an enemy establishing supremacy at sea in 
that quarter of the world and being able to invade British 
territory there. It may be presumed that the first approach 
in seeking that insurance was to the United States ; failing 
response there, the treaty with Japan was arranged. 

Such was the Empire policy of naval defence: it was 
justified in the event. Military defence policy was far less 
prudent. In the Mother Country the advice of Lord Roberts 
to give a short period of training to all the youth of the 
country, and to lay in a stock of small arms and of field 
artillery sufficient for, say, ten extra Divisions was rejected 
(though it was adopted, as regards training, by Australia 
and New Zealand). Useless now to speculate on how much 
less tragic would have been the course of the World War if 
Lord Roberts’ advice had been taken and we had been in the 
position to arm and equip a second Expeditionary Force in 
the first stage of the struggle. But whatever the military 
deficiencies, at least in August, 1914, the first line of Empire 
defence was sound. The sea paths were held : time was given 
to organise the Empire’s military and Air forces, and they 
were able to move where they willed to attack the enemy’s 
frontiers. No British territory was invaded. 

The defence position to-day is in every particular tragically 
worse than in 1914. The British Empire has no firm alliance, 
no surety of friendship with any other Power. Indeed, the 
course of our policy since 1918 has been such as to alienate 
good will in most quarters. Foreign opinion searches vainly 
for the key to a constantly shifting course which seems to 
have no basis of realism. All that we offer as an indication 


of our intentions are solemn affirmations from time to time | 


that fidelity to the League of Nations is our one sure article 


of faith. This affirmation is repeated the more vociferously | 


the more the League of Nations fades into a vague shadow. 
The United States falls out. We are still faithful, though a 
League without the United States is useless to the security of 
the British Empire. Japan falls out: and, with Japan as 
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well as the United States absent, the League even more 
clearly holds out no hope of help in a difficulty. Germany, 
after a brief period of membership, decides that the League 
is not worth the price of even a hypocritical profession of 
sympathy. Yet the British Empire still professes to regard 
the League of Nations as an adequate diplomatic defence 
against a hostile combination. 

This display of sentimental adherence to an idealistic 
aspiration, which is, unfortunately, but little favoured by 
other Powers, would have its admirable aspect if the British 
Empire were contemporaneously organizing its defence 
system so that in case of trouble it would not have to submit 
the League to the humiliation of having to confess complete 
helplessness if called upon for help. Many years ago two 
countries of minor world importance, Switzerland and Corea, 
accepted an international guarantee of their frontiers and 
their independence. Switzerland accepted, but at the same 
time continued to look to its defences: its independence 
to-day is a living fact. Corea accepted and thought the 
international guarantee sufficient: it is to-day a conquered 
province. Our fidelity to the League of Nations is a danger, 
not a source of security, if it inspires a Corean rather than a 
Swiss attitude towards the responsibilities of self-defence. 

How does the British Empire—standing as it does in a 
much less favourable position as regards external relations 
than in ]914—stand to-day in the matter of capacity for 
self-defence ? 

In 1914 the Empire Navy was equal to that of any other 
two world Powers combined. The margin of safety proved 
barely sufficient, even with the exceptionally favourable 
international relations then existing—France and Japan 
allies from the outset, at a later stage Italy, and still later the 
United States. To-day the Empire Navy accepts a one-Power 
standard, and it is a fervent hope rather than a certainty 
that this is realized. If we accept the authority of Sir B. 
Eyres Monsell, “‘ compared with the great Naval Powers 
to-day we have only about half a navy.” 

In 1914 Air Force was at its beginning : before the close 
of the World War it was becoming a most important factor 
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in both sea and land defence. To-day the British Empire 
is far inferior in Air Force to more than one foreign Power, 

In 1914 British Empire military preparation was inade. 
quate to its share of the task of bringing to speedy defeat a 
long-prepared and clearly certain attack. The courage with 
which the British people took the desperate chance of sending 
their whole Home Defence Force abroad, and the marvellous 
feat of improvisation which achieved (behind the shelter of a 
supreme navy) the mobilization and equipment of all the 
manhood of the Empire, won victory, but only after four years 
of grave loss and anxiety. To-day Empire military prepara. 
tion is much weaker than in 1914 both at Home and Overseas, 

Such are the facts. Diplomatically, on the sea, on land, 
and in the air, the British Empire is weaker than in 1914 
to meet an attack. It is no whit less liable to another attack: 
the former enemy makes practically no secret of preparation 
to challenge again : and there are potential dangers in other 
quarters. 

Those facts have to be faced. The declaration that our 
foreign policy is founded on adherence to the League of 
Nations is a mere incoherence in relation to them. The 
League of Nations is powerless to impose a check on any 
aggressive great Power, or even to prevent minor Powers 
from waging war or from seizing territory which they may 
covet. Our foreign policy must be based on a resolved pre- 
paration to make it dangerous for any Power, or combination 
of Powers, to break the peace of the British Empire : and on 


a wise search for friendly understandings abroad which will , 


reinforce the security of that preparation. It is the duty of 
the Mother Country to take the lead in that policy, consulting 
the Overseas nations with regard to the nature and extent of 
their co-operation. It is reasonable to have confidence that 
their response will be adequate. If the issue were put to the 
test, it would be found that, with a wise, courageous lead 
from the Mother Country, the active disloyalty of some 
elements in parts of the Empire would cease. There will be 
dissentients of course : the poor in spirit you will always have 
with you, and every human society has its fraction of rebels. 
But the security of the British Empire, humanly speaking, 
can be assured if there is strength and courage at its heart. 
FRANK Fox. 


GERMANY’S IMPENDING DOOM 


i. 

PoLiTIcAL prophecy, it has been sagely remarked, is of all 
forms of error the most gratuitous. Of that fact no persons, 
I imagine, have a more lively realization than historians. 
For the documents and dissertations which it is their business 
to read are replete with roseate predictions that have never 
been fulfilled, and with gloomy forebodings that have been 
happily falsified. Mr. C. H. Pearson, in his remarkable 
book, National Life and Character (1893)—itself a forecast 
curiously belied by events—gives numerous and striking 
examples of unrealized anticipations. “‘ History,” he says, 
“abounds in memorable instances of rash forecasts made by 
men whose genius and experience entitled their opinions to 
the highest respect.’”’ Nevertheless, cautious though his- 
torians must be when they turn their eyes from the past to 
the future, it is their peculiar function, and their high duty 
as citizens, to endeavour to bring the light of human 
experience to illumine the road along which mankind is 
groping its doubtful and bewildered way. For, even though 
it be true that in matters of detail history never repeats 
itself, it is-equally true that the unchanging characteristics of 
human nature, together with the stable features of man’s 
physical environment, produce situations so similar that the 
experience gained in one is of inestimable value in determining 
the policy to be pursued in others. 

Now the parallel that I wish to draw on the present 
occasion is between Germany in 1914 and Germany to-day. 
In 1914 Germany was recklessly and noisily, with complete 
disregard of the apprehensions of her neighbours, following 
a course that led straight to war. She was piling up offensive 
armaments—gigantic guns, enormous battleships, prodigious 
stores of high explosives, vast accumulations of ammunitions 
of all sorts; she was increasing the peace-strength of her 
army from 700,000 to 870,000 and its war-strength from 
5,000,000 to 5,500,000, and that at a time when there was 
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not the remotest suggestion that anyone so much as dreamed 
of attacking her; she was hastening the process of widening 
and deepening the Kiel Canal so that the big warships could 
pass at will and in security backwards and forwards between 
the North Sea and the Baltic; she was making a special 
levy on capital, calculated to produce some £52,000,000, to 
be expended on military equipment of various sorts; she 
was pouring across her frontiers whole regiments of spies to 
gather secret information, and battalions of agents provocateurs 
to stir up trouble everywhere, and particularly in Russia, 
France and Britain ; she was working her docile and easily- 
deluded people into a fever of patriotism and militancy, 
holding out hopes of speedy and extensive conquests, urging 
them to strike one great decisive blow for world-dominion and 
universal empire. War was envisaged as “ the sublimest and 
most sacred expression of human action.” A confidential 
memorandum circulated to the army chiefs said: ‘“‘ We must 
allow the idea to sink into the minds of our people that our 
armaments are an answer to the armaments and policy of the 
French. We must accustom them to think that an offensive 
war on our part is a necessity, in order to combat the provoca- 
tions of our adversaries.”” The German public was sys- 
tematically fed with inflammatory lies and made drunk with 
irrational hatreds. Evidence accumulates that long before 
the Serajevo crime occurred the German General Staff had 
fixed on the Summer of 1914 as the date of the great blood- 
bath. 

The war did not go as the Germans had confidently 
expected. So complete were their preparations, so elaborate 
their organization, so overwhelming their armaments, that 
they anticipated a short campaign and a comparatively easy 
victory : France would be crushed in a month ; Russia would 
be rolled back in another six weeks, and well before Christmas 
the triumphant Teutons would be once more in the dear 
Fatherland jubilating. Their rosy anticipations were frus- 
trated by the unexpected resistance of Belgium, by the dis- 
concertingly early and effective entry of Britain into the 


conflict, by the swift and unforeseen Russian invasion of | 


East Prussia, and, above all, by the colossal and almost 
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incredible incompetence of their own General Staff. When 
once the shock of 1914 was over, the power of the German 
aggressor steadily declined; the defensive might of the 
Allies slowly but surely increased, until, finally, the would-be 
conqueror collapsed and was compelled abjectly to sue for 
peace. 

The sort of terms that Germany would have imposed 
upon the Allies if she had been victorious is sufficiently 
indicated by the terms which she actually dictated to 
Bolshevised Russia at Brest-Litovsk and to crushed Rumania 
at Bucharest. Compared with these, the terms of the Treaty 
of Versailles were mild and merciful. By accepting them 
she escaped the penalty of invasion, devastation and military 
occupation which her treatment of Belgium and France loudly 
and equitably called for; by evading and repudiating the 
provisions of the Treaty of Versailles she has avoided the 
payment of the price of her exemption, and so has managed 
by craft to win the peace, although she lost the war. The 
Allies in general, and the British people in particular, are left 
to pay for the war which German ambition and German 
fury forced upon them. 

The prime defect of the Treaty of Versailles was not its 
severity, but its non-enforcement. The ease with which 
Germany escaped from the punishment due to her for her 
breach of the peace of the world and her destruction of the 
comity of nations has encouraged her and enabled her once 
again to prepare for war, and to equip herself in order that, 
in her own chosen time, she may make another bid for 
dominance on the Continent and for World-hegemony. All 
the symptoms and evil omens of 1914 are repeating them- 
selves. Let us enumerate them. 


II. 
1. Rearmament. The Treaty of Versailles required Ger- 
- many todisarm. Herr Hitler, in his great speech of May 21st 
last, gave details of the enormous destruction of armaments 
that actually took place—26 battleships, 315 submarines, 
‘ 16,714 airplanes, 59,000 cannon, 130,000 machine-guns, 
6,000,000 rifles, 491,000,000 cartridges, and so on. There is 
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no need to question Herr Hitler’s figures: they are eloquent 
of Germany’s continued capacity for mischief in 1918. What 
Herr Hitler did not reveal was the vastness of the stores of 
death-dealing weapons that Germany managed to conceal 
and to save from destruction. Germany did not, as Herr 
Hitler professes, leave herself defenceless or inoffensive, 
From the first she evaded the strict fulfilment of the terms of 
the treaty, and in 1920 she began, under the direction of 
General von Seeckt, secretly and steadily to rearm. It was 
knowledge of this sinister fact that prevented the Entente 
Powers from reducing their forces as they had hoped to do. 
They were under no pledge to do so; they had done no more 
than express their intention to keep down their armaments 
“to the lowest point consistent with national safety.” In 
view of Germany’s recent and present behaviour, who will 
assert that their military resources are above this “ lowest 
point’? In Britain, at any rate, they are far below it. 
Since Herr Hitler came into power the secret rearmament of 
1920 has become open rearmament in frank and flagrant 
defiance of the limitations imposed and accepted at Versailles. 
At the present day, even more than in 1914, the whole of 
Germany is one vast, highly-organized war industry. Having 
escaped the payment of reparations on the plea of extreme 
poverty, Germany shows herself capable of finding limitless 
millions to spend on every sort of lethal weapon. There 
is in Berlin a central armament office (Heerswaffenamt), with 
a staff of 1,400 persons, under whose direction such great 
armament firms as Krupp, Borsig and ‘“‘ Rheinmetall,” with 
countless minor and subsidiary firms, are working at high 
pressure and with enormously increased bodies of workmen. 
Under the stimulus of this pernicious activity such towns as 
Essen and Dusseldorf present a delusive appearance of 
recovered prosperity. Big guns, machine-guns, rifles, tanks, 
bombs, trench-mortars, sea-mines and torpedoes—all these, 
and many other instruments of death, are being produced 
in lavish profusion. Scientific ingenuity and inventive skill 
in Germany are, at the moment, almost wholly concentrated 
on the subject of war. In particular, special attention is 
being paid to the production of (1) ‘‘ pocket battleships ” so 
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powerful that they can sink anything that can catch them, 
and so swift that they can escape anything that can sink 
them ; (2) small submarines, as deadly as large ones, and yet 
so light in tonnage that they will enable Germany to attain 
a numerical equality with Britain ; (3) aircraft so many, so 
speedy, so formidable, that they will make it possible for the 
German air-force to obliterate both the capitals and the 
arsenals of their enemies within a few hours of the outbreak 
of hostilities ; and (4) poison gases so mephitic that they will 
destroy in agony both the armies and the civilian population 
of their foes. 

It is, indeed, upon aircraft and poison gases that Germany 
is mainly relying for swift and decisive success in the war for 
which she is preparing. The Reich Air Ministry, reorganized 
under Herr Goering in April, 1933, is one of the most active 
in the country. It controls not only military, but also civil 
aviation, and it takes care that all civil aircraft shall be con- 
vertible into military at a moment’s notice. So far back as 
May, 1934, Germany was said to possess some 2,000 bombing 
planes of the latest type with trained pilots to man them. 
She also had in reserve 5,000 or more aero-engines, some of 
them of the finest British makes, e.g., Rolls-Royce and Arm- 
strong-Siddeley. Her factories, moreover, were capable, and 
are even more capable now, of turning out aircraft at a pro- 
digious rate. During the late stages of the last war (1918) 
she was producing flying machines at the rate of 2,500 a 
month. It is difficult to make any sort of estimate of either 
the actual or the potential strength of the Third Reich in the 
air. All that can be said is that it is prodigious and beyond 
imagination menacing. 

One of the things that make it so fearful to contemplate 
is its capacity to use and disseminate poison gas. The 
German chemists have long specialized on this most diabolical 
and undiscriminating instrument of death. They have at 
present five different kinds of poisonous substances, against 
some of which there are as yet no known safeguards. The 
first is the so-called Green Cross gas (e.g., phosgene), which 
attacks and destroys the lungs of those who breathe it. The 
second is the Blue Cross (e.g., di-phenyl-arsin-chloride), which 
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affects the nose and throat, quite incapacitating the victim, 
The third is Yellow Cross (e.g., di-chlor-ethyl-sulphide), 
which devastates the skin, causing it to break out in gapn- 
grenous, unhealing sores. The fourth is Red Cross, a mys- 
terious substance prepared at the works of Stoltzenberg of 
Hamburg, so powerful and deadly that it is claimed in a 
confidential German army report that “ten of our ordinary 
passenger aeroplanes could carry the necessary dose actually 
to kill a million and a half human beings.” Besides these 
inorganic preparations, there is, finally, the weapon of the 
bacteriological germ. By means of cultivated bacilli such 
devastating and incapacitating diseases as cholera, typhoid, 
influenza and lockjaw can be disseminated. The Robert 
Koch Institute has long been specializing in the propagation 
of these pests of humanity, and it has come to light that the 
Aerial Gas Attack (Lufigasangriff) Department of the German 
War Office has actually carried out experiments as to how it 
could be possible to infect the underground railways of both 
Paris and London. 

2. New Armies. Side by side with this colossal and 
devilish rearmament has gone the building up of new armies, 
The Treaty of Versailles generously allowed Germany to keep 
a force of 265,000 men for defence and police purposes, 
namely, police 150,000, Reichswehr 100,000, and navy 15,000. 
These bodies were, and are, amply sufficient for all legitimate 
and peaceful ends. But from the first Germany has supple- 
mented them by all sorts of military or semi-military organiza- 
tions. Such are the ‘‘ Black Reichwehr,” the Inhabitants’ 
Corps (Hinwohnerwehre), the Stahlhelm, the Jungdeutscher 
Orden, the 8.A. (Sturm Abteilung, or Storm Troops) and the 
S.S. (Schutz Staffel, or Picked Bodyguard), the Railway Pro- 
tection Group, the Postal Protection Group, and soon. Every 
department of civil life has been militarized. The “ Hitler 
Youth ” in schools, to the number of over four millions, are 
systematically drilled and practised in the art of grenade- 
throwing. The numerous Sports Associations, with a gross 
membership of over six millions, are all converted into 
organizations for training in military exercises, including 
shooting. Even “Labour Service” is made compulsory 
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and regimental: in no fewer than 4,500 so-called labour 
camps masses of working men are prepared for war. Even 
before Herr Hitler, on March 16th of the present year, pro- 
claimed the re-establishment of conscription in Germany, 
there were at least twelve million persons in the Fatherland 
who in one form or another were being trained and equipped 
to fight. 

3. The War-Spirit. In close association with this creation 
of new armies—or, one might say, this manufacture of a 
nation which is nothing but an army—has gone the reinculca- 
tion of the war-spirit. The old incitements to racial arrogance 
have been iterated ; the old hatreds and contempts for other 
peoples repeated; the old glorification of war revived. 
Christianity is denounced as subversive of the heroic virtues 
and as inconsistent with the totalitarian state. Jews are 
persecuted as racial aliens and as naturally tending to cos- 
mopolitanism and communism. Pacifists are thrown into 
prison, and all publications antagonistic to war suppressed. 
New songs of hatred and revenge are everywhere bellowed 
forth ; one of them runs— 

“Think of the proud day when the world will tremble, 

When Germany’s strong army marches into the field.” 
War-books pour from the press and have enormous circula- 
tions. Baron von Richthofen’s exciting account of air- 
fighting (Der rote Kampf-flieger) and Ulrich Mueller’s Chemical 
Warfare in the World War and To-day sell in editions of hun- 
dreds of thousands. Of Herr Hitler’s manifesto, Mein 
Kampf, some two million copies have been struck off. Even 
books for children are saturated in the war-spirit and filled 
with battle pictures. ‘The whole newspaper press is tuned to 
Hitlerism and militancy ; independent journalism, with free 
statement of opinion, has ceased to exist. German broad- 
casting is a mere instrument of Hitlerite propaganda in 
favour of militarism. Intervals in the programme, which in 
England are indicated by the chimes of Bow bells, are in 
Germany notified by portions of the Nazi song, 7'he Nation to 
the Guns (Volk ans Gewehr). The theatres, the cinemas, the 
schools, and even the churches—are all subject to rigid State- 
control and all subdued to the service of war. The following 
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passage from Professor Banse’s Rawm und Volk im Weltkrieg 
(1932) is typical of the teaching of the New Germany :— 


‘Strong empires are not founded on treason or business. They 
spring only out of the song of the sword. The Third Empire, as we 
see it, extending from Flanders to the Raab, and from Memelland to 
the Adige and the Rhone, will be born only through blood and iron. 
Thought, labour and armies must march and die before the Third 
Empire will raise its proud head on the fields of the West.” 


III. 

Does Germany want war? The answer to that crucial 
question depends upon what we mean by “ Germany.” 
There is danger in personifying a country and treating it as 
though it were an individual with a unitary will. Never- 
theless, “‘ Germany ”’ more than most countries is synonymous 
with its ruling caste, and the ruling caste in Germany is once 
again the officers of the army. Since the blood-bath of 
June 30th, 1934, the Reichswehr has been dominant, and its 
commander, General Blomberg, is possibly a more powerful 
person than Herr Hitler himself. Unquestionably it was 
Blomberg who decreed the reintroduction of conscription on 
March 16th last. Now the dominant military caste is eager 
for war, partly for its own sake and partly because it realizes 
that what it is determined to get can be secured by war alone. 
It wants war for its own sake in order that it may obliterate 
in blood and ruin the memory of its great humiliation and 
disastrous defeat in 1918. It wants it still more as an 
instrument of that policy of continental-recovery and world- 
dominion on which its heart is set. 

Herr Hitler in his speech of May 21st, it is true, breathed 
words of qualified peace: the preparations of the army are 
not yet complete. But even Herr Hitler wants temporary 
peace only on his western front. He utters the language of 
threatening and slaughter against both Lithuania and Russia 
in the east. If only he can lull Britain, France and Italy 
into acquiescence for a few years the course of German 
militarism will be clear. 

If it be asked what is the course which German militarism 
marks out for itself, the answer, I think, is: first, the seizure 


of Memel and the destruction of Lithuania; secondly, the - 
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occupation of Danzig and the recovery of the “ Polish 
Corridor”? probably by way of exchange (at Lithuania’s 
expense) with Poland ; thirdly, the conquest of the Ukraine 
from Russia ; fourthly, the incorporation of Austria ; fifthly, 
the recovery of the Tyrol from Italy ; sixthly, the reclamation 
of Alsace and Lorraine from France ; seventhly, the re-estab- 
lishment of the German colonial empire by means of the 
defeat of Britain in the air and on the sea, followed by an 
invasion of the British Isles; finally, the founding of the 
universal German Empire. 

Evidences and illustrations of this tremendous programme 
could be amply furnished from current German literature. 
One quotation, however, must suffice. It relates to the Ger- 
man hope for ultimate revenge on Britain for the part she 
played in the last war. Says Professor Banse in his Raum 
und Volk im Weltkrieg :— 


“We confess it is an attractive prospect for us to imagine and 
sketch out the downfall at some future time of this proud and secure 
people, who will be made to obey foreign lords as they have never 
done since 1066, or, at least, will be compelled to surrender their 
lucrative colonial empire.” 


IV. 

In view of Germany’s gigantic war-preparations, and in 
consideration of this colossal programme of German rehabilita- 
tion, what is likely to happen ? In my opinion war is certain 
within a couple of years unless the menaced peoples so arm 
themselves, and so bind themselves together in a close 
defensive alliance, that Germany will realize the hopelessness 
of an attack. The Militdrwochenblatt, in a recent issue, 
frankly wrote: ‘‘ He who feels that he possesses military 
superiority is no longer accessible to pacificist phrases. There 
is only one thing that may be able to stop him, namely, the 
risk and the fear of defeat.” 

The one thing that will stop a German outbreak is 
emphatically not the League of Nations. That as-yet feeble 
and hesitant institution is useful for the settlement of minor 
disputes among the smaller powers. But it is at present 
worse than useless when face to face with the aggressions of 
such great powers as Japan, Italy or Germany. It is a broken 
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reed which will merely pierce the hand of him who leans 
upon it. In its existing condition it is an established and 
endowed incitement to unprincipled aggression: it lulls its 
devotees into a totally delusive sense of security and 
irresponsibility. 

Unless the peace of the world is maintained by an 
invincible alliance of well-armed and alert powers—in par- 
ticular Great Britain, France, Italy and America—the tragedy 
of 1914 will be repeated on a still more appalling scale. When 
Germany thinks that her hour has come she will strike, and 
she will strike with a might from which all scruple and all 
mercy have been eliminated. The first blow will probably 
be a gigantic air-raid on the part of thousands of bombing 
planes which will destroy the cities and the arsenals of her 
victims, and devastate their populations with poison gases, 
The German military theorists calculate that an overwhelming 
initial assault of this sort will be decisive, and that speedy 
victory will inevitably follow. This is where they make their 
mistake—a repetition on a vaster scale of the mistake they 
made in 1914. Living in a world of psychological illusion, 
they wrongly estimate the effect of their frightfulness. The 
moral and pacific peoples of the world will not and cannot 
permit the triumph of immoral violence. The Germans 
appear to be wholly oblivious of the horror and apprehension 
which their words and actions excite. If once again, after 
they have been so largely forgiven for the outrage of 1914, 
they break the peace and stir up another world-conflagration, 
there can be no possible room for pardon. The menaced 
nations—guardians of Christian civilization and defenders of 
all that makes human life worth living—will be compelled in 
the interests of humanity totally to eliminate Germany as a 
unitary state from the European system. To do so, of course, 
will be a task of appalling magnitude, and it will involve 
fighting of unprecedented horror. Nevertheless, it will, if it is 
necessary, be accomplished. But at how awful a cost! 

Two and a half millenia ago the Assyrians were the 
Prussians of antiquity. They, with their novel weapons of 
iron—chariots and spears and swords—and with their employ- 
ment of merciless terrorism, established a hegemony such as 
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the Germans now desire. The end of their frightful career of 
tyranny and bloodshed was a combination of their victims so 
strong and close that they were overthrown and wiped off 
the face of the earth. Nineveh the Great fell in 606 B.c., 
and so completely was it destroyed that when, some three 
centuries later, Alexander the Great marched over its site, 
there was not a stone left to indicate that any human dwelling 
had ever been located there. Similar will be the fate of 
Berlin if its present rulers precipitate another world-war. 
For they cannot conceivably win it. On the one hand, they 
have no friends and no allies anywhere. On the other hand 
they have behind them a Germany very different from the 
confident and united Germany of 1914. The depressing 
shadow of the collapse of 1918 hangs over the whole com- 
munity, and the enforced unity of Nazi tyranny wholly fails 
to conceal the intense antipathy to the Hitlerite régime felt 
by all Jews, all devout Catholics, all sincere Lutherans, all 
Liberals, all Democrats, all Socialists, all Communists. Not 
only every good European, but every patriotic German who 
is in touch with reality perceives that another war will mark 
the final end of Germany as a national state. ‘* Never 
again” will be the verdict of the outraged conscience of 
mankind. 

Fortunately, Fate is not inevitable. A prophet, such as 
Jeremiah of old, by clearly stating his predictions, may be 
the main instrument in securing their happy falsification. 
It is therefore proper that the imminent peril of war should 
be stressed in order that the statesmen of the world may take 
adequate measures to maintain the peace. For if the next 
few years can be tided over, all may be well. The Hitler 
régime will be either overthrown or modified. The legitimate 
grievances of Germany and the other dissatisfied powers will 
be removed by negotiation. The solidarity of Europe will be 
restored. And it is eminently desirable that it should be 
thus restored. For new and grave perils loom in the East 
from Bolshevised Russia and from militant Japan. 

F. J. C. HearnsHaw. 


SEVEN PILLARS* 


Time and again, and from generation to generation, the 
wonder of mankind has been provoked by the paradox 
whereby a country physically so barren and sterile as is 
Arabia for the most part, should have continually produced, 
or by its contact moved others to produce, so great a wealth 
of things spiritual alike in terms of prophecy, poetry and 
of prose. Scarcely less interesting is it to speculate why just 
that one barren tract should have had special influence 
over the minds of Englishmen. Great books have, of course, 
been written on Arabia by other than English writers, 
Burckhardt and Niebuhr from Germany, Coussin de Percival 
from France, to say nothing of Italy’s contribution in the 
shape of Prince Teanos’ famous work; but perhaps in none 
of these is there the simple grandeur of expression to be 
found in Doughty, Burton, Palgrave or Wavell’s writings 
or in the translation of the great poem of the Muwalakat 
by the Blunts—at their splendid best in the closing passages 
of the Ode of Zoheyr ! 

Whatever be the explanation, the phenomenon has occurred 
yet once again. It has occurred moreover with added power 
in Lawrence’s book, if only for the reason that whilst his pre- 
decessors either wrote of old Arab history or of the normal 
life of the desert and its peoples, Lawrence writes of an 
Arabia caught up, gripped, at times almost transfigured in 
the new frenzy of a nationalism in which its eternally warring 
tribes had suddenly been united and engulfed. So it is that 
the “‘ Seven Pillars,’ whether as a piece of writing, of romance 
or of self-revelation, seems destined to stand alone; for no 
future writer, however great his pen, can ever have both 
Lawrence’s story to tell and the genius at the same time to 
tell it. Nor will the reader fail to mark how the manner, 
the motion, the majesty and the music of it all is English 
and could only have been written by an Englishman. 

In the brief space available, it is impossible here to do 
* Seven Pillars of Wisdom. A Triumph. By T. E. Lawrence (Cape, 30s.). 
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more than touch on a theme more interesting perhaps than 
the book itself, namely the rare personality of the author: 
the strange and peculiar temperament; the confusion of 
motive which never clouded the clarity of speech or qualified 
a supreme gift for swift decision ; the satisfaction he had in 
a small but intimate circle of friends, the more to be enjoyed 
if kept, as it were, in separate compartments; the never- 
failing fund of bubbling humour ; his deeply concealed but 
ardent patriotism. 

Looking back to the early days of his service in Egypt, 
to the first weeks in the old Harbiyeh in Cairo—“ a jangling 
place which for its incessant bells and bustle and running 
to and fro was likened by Aubrey Herbert to a railway 
station ’’—when a handful of middle easterners were thrown 
together to cope hurriedly, in default of regular officers, 
with the creation of an intelligence Service for the imminent 
Turkish attack on the Canal—there was no hint of the Law- 
rence that was later to become a leader and a legend. His 
whole heart at that time was given just to the making of 
maps and to the tracing and record of enemy unit move- 
ments, and it must be added to not infrequent japing at 
brass hats and red tape! The Canal campaign ended, there 
was a general move to the Dardanelles, each man eager to 
take his share in the new adventure. But T. E. L. would 
have none of it; he claimed that the attack should have 
been at Alexandretta and the objective the capture of the 
Beilan Pass. As that was not to be, he would stay on in Cairo 
and make the maps for both the Anzac and Cape Helles 
expeditions. But his attitude in fact concealed a deeper and 
more definite diffidence than anyone understood. I know that 
he was convinced at that time that he was no man for the field 
and that his strength to serve lay in the office and on the staff ; 
and believing it he conformed his action to his belief entirely 
oblivious of all other opinion or criticism. The first dawn 
of comprehension of his own potentialities can, I think, 
be clearly discerned on his first visit to Feisal, and in the 
closing passages of page 91 of the book, when his word, 
‘Lakin baid min es Sham ”’ fell, he says, “like a sword in 
their midst.” Even so it was not until after the taking of 
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Akaba that he really felt his feet and sensed the power which 
he had acquired, by no sudden stroke of genius but by the 
steady growth of a mind profoundly informed by text-book 
studies of Hannibal, Clausewitz, Napoleon, Saxe, Montecucoli 
and Foch, and gifted also to perceive, as no one else then did, 
the fullness of the opportunity before him. He was further 
equipped with qualities of character and courage, to say 
nothing of an accurate—almost faultless—perception of 
Arab values and Arab limitations. 

His great strength throughout the campaign, apart from 
his personal courage and powers of physical endurance, was 
his gift of patience in dealing with the tribesmen. It is 
therefore not surprising that he excels in those passages 
where he describes Arab character and his dealings with it. 
There was notably one occasion when all seemed vitally 
to depend on his power to persuade an unwilling and fearful 
tribe to co-operate in a great adventure, and his description 
of it is supreme : 


“We were now in deep trouble. The Serahin were our last resource, 
and if they refused to come with us we should be unable to carry out 
Allenby’s project by the appointed time. Accordingly Ali collected 
about our little fire more of the better men of the tribe, and fortified 
the part of courage by bringing in Fahad, and Mifleh, and Adhub.... 
Before them we began to combat in words this crude prudence of the 
Serahin, which seemed all the more shameful to us after our long sojourn 
in the clarifying wilderness. We put it to them, not abstractedly, but 
concretely, for their case, how life in mass was sensual only, to be lived 
and loved in its extremity. There could be no rest-houses for revolt, 
no dividend of joy paid out. . . . There could be no honour in a sure 
success, but much might be wrested from a sure defeat. . . . To the 
clear-sighted, failure was the only goal. We must believe, through 
and through, that there was no victory, except to go down into death 
fighting and crying for failure itself, calling in excess of despair to 
Omnipotence to strike harder, that by His very striking He might 
temper our tortured selves into the weapon of His own ruin. 

“This was a halting, half-coherent speech, struck out desperately, 
moment by moment, in our extreme need, upon the anvil of those 
white minds round the dying fire ; and hardly its sense remained with 
me afterwards ; for once my picture-making memory forgot its trade 
and only felt the slow humbling of the Serahin, the night-quiet in which 
their worldliness faded, and at last their flashing eagerness to ride with 
us whatever the bourne. Before daylight we called old Abd el Kader, 
and, taking him aside among the sandy thickets, screamed into his 
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dense ear that the Serahin would start with us, under his auspices, 

for Wadi Khalid, after sunrise.” 

Or again, the story of his parody of Auda Abu Tayi— 
“an Epic”—and the delight of the Howeitat tribesmen 
therefrom, reveals the easy command which he knew he had 
acquired over the Bedawin mind. 

Portrait after portrait there is—picture after picture— 
now of landscape, then of battle ; or a miniature description 
in delicate detail of a sight so common as to be almost un- 
observable to the ordinary man, yet perfect in its presentation : 
for instance, this of camels :-— 

“A pause, while the camel-riders drew up: and then the soggy 
tapping of canes on the thick of the beasts’ necks to make them kneel. 
They knelt without noise: and I timed it in my memory: first the 
hesitation, as the camels, looking down, felt the soil with one foot for 
a soft place ; then the muffled thud and the sudden loosening of breath 
as they dropped on their fore-legs, since this party had come far and 
were tired; then the shuffle as the hind legs were foldedin, and the 
rocking as they tossed from side to side thrusting outward with their 
knees to bury them in the cooler subsoil below the burning flints, 
while the riders, with a quick soft patter of bare feet, like birds over 
the ground, were led off tactily either to the coffee hearth or to Abdulla’s 
tent, according to their business. The camels would rest there, uneasily 
switching their tails across the shingle till their masters were free and 
looked to their stabling.” 

Surely a very wonderful piece of descriptive writing, even to 
those who have the good fortune to know nothing of camels 
and their ways, but to those who do, it is incomparable ! 

I cannot refrain from quoting yet one more passage. 
We know that the pages of Doughty’s “ Arabia,” as well 
as those of the ‘‘ Seven Pillars,” are relentless in their economy 
of the oratio recta or reported speech, but whenever Lawrence 
lets the Arab speak, then at once the phrase bites and the 
speech grips ! 

“There was Rasim, the gunner, who had no sights, nor range- 
finder, no tables, no high explosive; however, he had no means of 
getting his ammunition away if things went wrong, so he blazed off 
at speed, shouting with this fashion of making war ; and the tribesmen, 
seeing the commandant so merry, took heart of grace themselves. 
‘By God,’ said one, ‘those are the real guns: the Importance of 
their Noise !’” 


In one respect especially Lawrence differed from all his 
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predecessors in the Arabian field—whether it be the great 


travellers and writers of the past, or men of more recent fame | 


like Leachman and Shakespeare, men who were possessed 
of immense influence over the Arabs and who were greatly 
revered and regarded by them—each one of his predecessors, 
with scarcely a single exception, became influenced in his 
views by affection for the wild people of Syria, the Hejaz 
or the Nejd. Lawrence’s attitude, however, was always 
objective and however successfully he played upon the 
affection, the fear or the loyalty of the tribesmen, the real 
Lawrence remained remote and devoted to one purpose 
alone which was to make use of the Arabs to win the War 
for England. In that cold purpose he never faltered: in 
pursuit of it he gave himself to physical and mental suffering 
whose measure may in only small degree be discerned from 
his pages: he developed no “ philisms,” never became 
Turcophobe or Arabophil. He had no special convictions 
in favour of the Arab Kingdoms he was engaged in fighting 
for ; they represented to him little more than the inducements 
which alone would serve to secure that Arab co-operation 
which he believed—and rightly believed—could yield an 
important subscription towards allied victory. But the 
inducements once offered had to be paid: the pledges once 
given had to be honoured, and thus to the very end of his 
life he was never willing to condone or forgive what rightly 
or wrongly he held was the incomplete fulfilment by His 
Majesty’s Government of pledges given to a weak but trusting 
ally ! 

The book must be read in the fierce but frank illumination 
and interpretation of the first chapter. He meant it so. He 
wrote and insisted on writing exactly what he felt and what 
he saw. He hid only one thing always from the public, 
sometimes almost from himself, but ever moving and master- 
ing him—a desire to serve England. 

Lioyp. 


DEFENCE—SEA AND AIR 


THOSE who have fostered the belief that the League of Nations 
or “ Collective Security ’—call it what you will—would have 
sufficient power to ensure the peace of the world must have 
realized, as did many others, that there could be no security 
in a League before it became a League of ALL Nations, and 
even if that ideal were attained it might, conceivably, not 
ensure that peace which we all desire, and in the event of 
war could certainly not save us from the fatal consequences 
of defeat. Any other form of “ Collective Security ” must, 
surely, imply the contribution of force by a collection of 
nations in agreement with one another, each one contributing 
its fair quota. Yet our successive Governments have 
sanctioned a level of armaments so low that we could not 
make our fair contribution if appealed to. 

For many years the people have been told from platform, 
pulpit, and sections of the Press, that if we would only break 
down our defences, scupper our battleships, disintegrate our 
Air Force and disband our Army, other nations would follow 
our example and the peoples of the world would miraculously 
become a band of brothers, with no thought of strife one with 
another. Men of position ; men, be it noted, who hold or have 
held high position in our Governments; men who cannot 
plead ignorance, have, by permitting their names to be asso- 
ciated with pacifist societies, indirectly assisted in the col- 
lection of thousands upon thousands of pounds which have 
been spent in flooding this country with misleading and 
inaccurate leaflets and posters aimed at reducing our defence 
forces. This propaganda so acted on the feelings of the 
idealists and the ignorant that public opinion endorsed the 
dangerous policy embraced by successive Governments— 
dangerous, not only to the prosperity and security of our 
Empire, but to the peace of the world. Our defence forces, 
both as regards material and personnel, have been neglected. 

It is useless to deny that for some years the White Flag of 
surrender was hoisted above the Flag of Empire, with the 
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result that most of our neighbours were encouraged to 
increase their armaments with such obvious menace to our. 
selves and to the peace of Europe that the present Govern. 
ment was forced into reversing its policy. The White 
Paper, issued in March, was a first step towards attaining 
that position of safety which had been deliberately thrown 
away. Without being in a position of safety—without 
security—we can expect neither prosperity nor peace. The 
next step taken was the making of a small increase in this 
year’s estimates and a considerable expansion of the Air 
Force. The public, swayed by patriotic feelings owing to the 
Jubilee celebrations, accepted this step with only slight 
murmurings from those who oppose, on principle, any efforts 
to strengthen our position as a world power, or to give security 
to our people. But, before the conclusion of the Jubilee 
celebrations this country was aware of the terms of the 
Naval Pact with Germany. This pact, by giving Germany 
the right to maintain those naval forces which she was, in 
fact, already preparing without publicity, will, almost cer- 
tainly, lead to a demand for an increase in the naval forces 
of other nations. 

It is no good closing our eyes to the fact that the mistaken 
policy of the last 15 years on the one fundamental issue of 
defence was acquiesced in by a large majority. There isnowa 
change of front, and if such a hopeless, such a suicidal blunder 
as the scrapping of essential defences could be the outcome of 
organized propaganda within our borders, is it unreasonable 
to suggest there is danger of propaganda and uninstructed 
opinion being responsible for yet another blunder when the 
details of our defences come under consideration, which they 
must shortly do if our Empire is to be preserved. It would 
be a blunder if a spectacular improvement was made in one part 
of the edifice of our defence system while leaving the founda- 
tions insecure. A deal of publicity has, in recent years, been 
given to our inadequate Air Force. This has not only led to a 
perfectly justified demand for an increase in that arm of our 
defence, but has, unfortunately, led to unjust and unwanted 
comparisons being made between the value of naval and of 
air defence. That an increase in our air defences is timely 
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and justified is no argument for a corresponding reduction in 
naval defences. 

The fundamental reason for maintaining a Navy, an Army 
and an Air Force is not to enable each service to compete 
against the others, but to ensure the security of our Empire. 
This security can be assured only by co-operation. The crux 
of the whole problem of our defence lies in the fact that the 
defence of Great Britain is not consummated in the defence 
of the British Islands. 

Let us face facts in a simple and straightforward manner. 

England, the heart of the Empire, could not prosper 
without her overseas Dominions, the limbs. The limbs could 
not exist without the heart. Death to our Island Kingdom, 
death to our Empire could be brought about without direct 
damage being caused to the heart or to the limbs ; a severance 
of the vital arteries which join the limbs to the heart could 
prove fatal. The public has been led to believe that the 
march of science, the progress of civilization, the advent of 
aircraft have entirely altered the conditions under which we 
exist—‘‘ we have ceased to be an Island!” This is not so. 

For many years England has ceased to be self-supporting ; 
these Islands cannot produce sufficient food for the millions 
which inhabit them; these millions are not prepared to 
starve. Fifty thousand tons of foodstuffs and one hundred 
thousand tons of merchandise and raw materials have to be 
landed in this country every day with absolute regularity, 
if our people are to exist, and if our factories are to be kept 
going. 

Even the most ardent advocates of the air will agree that 
the time is not yet in sight when we can ignore the sea. The 
sea is still our life, and the safety of the highways of the 
ocean, the protection of our sea-borne trade, must be the 
first consideration of defence, because, without it, all else 
fails. The second consideration is the defence of our shores 
against invasion and of our country against raids. 

It is very necessary to distinguish between Invasion and 
Raid. By invasion is meant the landing of a hostile force 
on our shores and the occupation of, at least, a portion of 
the country. An invading force in these days requires more 
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than the bows and arrows of the Normans. The requirements 
of a modern army include tanks, heavy guns, motor lorries, 
countless thousands of tons of ammunition, petrol and other 
supplies. Further, as Napoleon found to his cost when he 
invaded Egypt, it is suicidal to attempt invasion without 
guarding communications. If, therefore, we do not neglect 
our navy, we need have less fear of invasion than of raids, 
because invasion, to be successful, would have to be mainly 
by sea. It is, be it noted, an adequate fleet, not the sea itself, 
which makes the sea our boundary. 

The dropping of bombs from hostile aircraft no more 
constitutes invasion than would the dropping of projectiles 
from hostile guns situated beyond the border; but the 
serious menace of air raids directed against our military 
centres, our dockyards, our commercial ports, our fuel stores 
and other vital points, and the dreadful possibilities of air 
raids directed against the civil population from countries 
within air range of Great Britain are matters which demand 
appropriate organizations to counter them. There can be no 
certainty, in spite of international agreements, pacts or 
treaties, that such raids will not take place. 

This menace is, however, one which must be dealt with 
by the Air weapon and by other anti-aircraft defences, the 
efficiency of which should not be ignored and of which, 
perhaps, we hear too little. No new weapon remains for long 
unanswered. It might be the function of the Royal Navy 
to prevent, or help to prevent, an enemy from bringing air- 
craft carriers, or other form of floating base, within striking 
distance of our coasts; but beyond this particular function 
air raids are not matters for the Navy to deal with. 

We must, however, ask ourselves one question. For what 
purpose would any hostile nation endeavour to invade or 
raid our country ? Obviously, to achieve victory by bringing 
us to our knees. If civilization and humanity mean anything 
at all, no nation would deliberately choose wholesale destruc- 
tion of cities and the indiscriminate slaughter of civilians 
if it had reasonable hope of attaining its object by other 
methods. 


In the midst of all the loose talk about an air raid on 
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London, all this endeavour to create funk and panic, it 
is well to remember that such a raid, however deplorable and 
horrible it would be, could not be treated as a serious operation 
of war, neither could it be counted as a decisive strategical 
achievement. If London, or any other large town, were 
devastated by fire, flood or earthquake, it would not destroy 
our country; it would not destroy the Empire. An air 
raid would go little way towards victory unless it created 
serious civilian panic, which we believe would not be the case 
unless our national characteristics have altered during the 
last twenty years. 

Neither would an enemy nation choose the doubtful and 
expensive method of an organized invasion, against opposition, 
to attain victory if the same could be gained by simple, cheaper 
and quicker methods. If we retain control at sea invasion 
is impossible ; if we lose that control it is unnecessary If, in 
time of war, Great Britain fails to retain command of the sea, 
the free flow of our sea-borne commerce, which is the very life- 
blood of the Empire, would cease, and we should be finished 
and done for without an enemy having landed on our coasts 
or a bomb having been dropped within our borders. 

The question is, therefore, how can we best retain that 
essential command of the sea. There are those false guides 
who say the day of the Navy is past, its sun has set and the 
dawn will show us the Air Force has taken its place. We have 
seen statements in the Press to the effect that battleships 
can be bombed out of existence by aircraft; that cruisers 
are death-traps, and that our sea-borne trade is now at the 
complete mercy of the air. We are told that our security 
no longer lies in our Navy; no longer depends on the sea ; 
but that our future security lies solely in the air. 

Our security does depend on the sea and must depend 
on it so long as goods are transported by sea ; but the security 
of the sea does not now depend solely on the navy that 
floats ; it certainly does not depend on the Air; it depends 
on a correct co-operation between all our defence forces. 
All defence forces, all weapons, have their limitations, and 
it is a better policy to recognize those limitations than to 
boost one particular service or one particular weapon. 
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Co-operation, not discord, will make for security. Sea AND 
Air, not Air or Sea. 

This is not the place to refer in detail to the bombing 
trials which have been carried out in the United States and 
in this country by aircraft against ships both anchored and 
under way. These trials did not demonstrate the vulner. 
ability even of ships which did not embody the latest forms 
of protection, in spite of the fact that the exercises were, of 
necessity, conducted under purely artificial conditions; 
conditions which, in peace time, prohibit any form of retalia- 
tion in the shape of anti-aircraft guns and opposing aircraft, 
Similar arguments apply as regards torpedo-carrying planes, 
It is problematical if they would be any serious menace to 
our warships in the face of retaliation. 

Some very up-to-date evidence on this subject has been 
available owing to the recent revolt in the Greek Navy. 
The old cruiser ‘‘ Averoff,’’ with no real protection against 
aircraft and with a poorly trained crew, cruised as she willed 
in the Aegean for a week in spite of the efforts of the Greek 
Air Force to hamper her or damage her. 

So much for attack. Let us consider, for a space, the 
suggestion that the air has superseded the navy, and before 
we believe the false guides let us ask ourselves, in all serious- 
ness, whether aircraft alone could defend our sea-borne trade. 

To protect our trade it is essential for the protecting 
force to be strong enough, and to be in the right place at the 
right time. ‘Trade must be protected in foul weather as well 
as fair, by night as well as by day. In regard to convoys, 
it is necessary for the protecting force to keep in touch for, 
possibly, weeks at a time in all conditions of weather. Aircraft 
are affected by weather far more than are ships. There are 
few better examples of their limitations in this respect than 
the spectacular flight of Marshal Balbo and his air squadron 
from Italy to America and back. A squadron of cruisers 
could have crossed and recrossed the Atlantic in less time 
than it took Balbo. They would not have been held up here, 
or delayed there, owing to unfavourable weather reports. 
The protection of our trade is too important to depend on 
the favour of the meteorological office. 
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It is not intended in any way to deprecate the value 
of the air as a weapon in its proper sphere, or our own 
Air Force. Our Air Force is second to none at its job, but 
its job is not the control of the sea; the idea held by some, 
that the services which our cruisers and destroyers have to 
perform in times of either peace or war could be performed 
by aircraft, is a figment of the imagination. 

Our aircraft are second to none; the value of the air 
weapon is undeniable, but our interests are not best served 
by those who advocate that this modern weapon should 
supersede, instead of being complementary to, the older, 
proved, tried and not yet obsolete weapons. The navy of 
to-day depends on this new weapon of the air in the same 
way as it depended on new weapons in the past ; but whereas 
the Services used to absorb a new weapon when it came into 
being, it would now seem the weapon is absorbing the Services. 
The time has arrived when the navy should be freed from 
this dual control. Fleet air-craft should be as much under 
naval control as are the many other weapons which go to 
make a ship an efficient fighting unit, and the same applies, 
generally, to the Army. The navies of the U.S.A. and Japan 
have not given way to the demands for a separate Air Force, 
which may account for their fleets being better equipped 
than ours. If, as seems probable, our air weapon is to 
continue to be administered by a separate Department, 
it behoves us to make every effort to ensure complete 
co-operation between all the three Defence Forces, or the 
money spent on defence will not be spent to the best 
advantage. 

It is important for every effort to be made to prevent the 
Government being again swayed by uninstructed opinion. 
The strengthening of one arm of our Defences at the 
expense of another would be a blunder for which we would 
have to pay a big price in the future. We can best be a real 
power for peace, and, in the unfortunate event of war, also 
retain that command of the sea which is essential, if we are 
to avoid defeat, by maintaining a Navy, including its air 
arm, which is efficient and sufficient. Delay 1s dangerous, 
and it is hoped the recent Naval Review, which exposed 
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the numerical weakness of our fleet, will lead to a demand 
for an increase in construction. 

‘Our air needs are serious and will cost a considerable 
sum,’ many have said to the writer, “‘ how can we now afford 
to build more ships ?”’ The answer is a simple one: We are 
still a rich country, and it is no economy to neglect that 
defence which will bring us security and without which we 
might suffer irreparable losses. Further, expenditure on 
naval defence is not unproductive because 80 per cent. of the 
cost of building and upkeep goes into wages and thereby gives 
useful employment to thousands of those whose maintenance 
is otherwise a charge on the Exchequer, giving no return. 
The whole question of economy in defence can be well illus- 
trated by a conversation which took place between a friend 
of the writer’s and a member of the Government, in 1915. 
My friend was deploring the reverses experienced by our 
little Expeditionary Force, and said: “‘ If we had maintained 
a stronger Army, as we were advised by Lord Roberts and 
others, these reverses would not have occurred, and the 
war might have been over by now.” “ But,” was the reply, 
we could not afford to increase our Army as well as our Navy.” 
My friend’s rejoinder was brief and to the point: “ Is this 
cheaper ? ” 

Our Air Force is dependent for its existence on the Navy ; 
few air-craft can leave the ground without the fuel brought 
from overseas under naval protection. Our Army is depend- 
ent on the Navy for its mobility and for its supplies. Our 
Navy is largely dependent on the Army, aided by aircraft, 
for the protection of its bases, and depends for its efficiency 
on the modern weapon of the air. 


J. E. T. Harper. 


PACIFISM AND ANTI-NATIONALISM 


[A little girl was set an essay for the Jubilee. She wrote praising 
England and the King and Queen. Her teacher was told by the 
inspector that this was “old-fashioned.” Daily Express, August 3.—Ep., N.R.] 


TuHosE who have studied the peculiar currents of thought 
prevalent at the present day will be concerned to find that 
some unhealthy developments, and particularly a pronounced 
pacifist tone, have gravely affected the teachers in our schools. 
This is a serious and regrettable circumstance, because, 
without any direct or intentional propaganda, it is easily 
possible for them to poison the minds of the younger genera- 
tion. The assumptions in the mind of the teacher, the 
general tone and attitude of thought, affect the pupils more 
than direct propaganda, concerning the efficacy of which 
Iam somewhat doubtful. The tendency is most noticeable 
among the teachers in elementary schools, but is by no 
means confined to them. 

It should be clearly understood that, whatever other 
causes may be found, this pacifist tendency has a firm founda- 
tion in the personal and class interests of the teacher. There 
has been much controversy in recent years about the salaries 
of school teachers. This question, without doubt, has been 
badly handled. Expectations have been raised which have 
not been realised, and the whole conduct of the controversy 
has been such as to give the average teacher a real sense of 
grievance. Recently there was considerable agitation about 
the restoration of the remaining half of the economy cuts. 
There was doubt whether sufficient funds would be avail- 
able to remove this grievance and to provide adequately 
for defence. The same considerations obviously apply to 
the possibility of further increases in salary. 

Nor is it only in salaries that there is an antimony between 
education and national defence. In their general educa- 
tional policy, teachers and teachers’ associations adopt the 
very natural attitude that there is nothing like leather. 
Resolutions are continually passed by these bodies demanding 
a greater expenditure of money on education. Some of the 
proposals are of educational value, others are more con- 
troversial. There is an increasing tendency to assume that 
the remedy for all ills is the formal education of children in 
classes. Among the educational reforms demanded are the 
reduction of the size of classes, the more rapid improvement 
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of school buildings, the providing of new schools, and the 
raising of the compulsory school age, in the first place to 
15 years, and, after a short interval, to 16 years. As such a 
proposal will be very unpopular with the poorer classes, it is 
often combined with a demand for maintenance allowances 
for children over the age of 14. Nothing is more obvious 
that, even assuming that all these changes are desirable, 
there is a limited amount of money in the national exchequer, 
and the two items of expenditure concerning which there is 
most vocal difference of opinion are education and defence. 
It would hardly be possible for teachers, as such, to advocate 
the repudiation of debt, or to deprecate expenditure on 
unemployment pay, old-age pensions, or sickness benefit. 
On the other hand, there is a pacifist feeling among many 
whose personal interests are not directly involved, and the 
deprecation of expenditure on national defence can easily be 
disguised as a strong desire for the maintenance of peace. 
Teachers should be given clearly to understand that pacifism, 
in all its moods, varieties and degrees, is so obviously self- 
interested that resolutions and opinions on such matters 
coming from them are open to strong suspicion. 


Some of the ways in this pacifist tendency as worked 
out deserve fuller consideration. The National Union of 
Teachers has adopted a definite policy deprecating any form 
of military training for children of school age. When the 
last Socialist Government came into power a deputation 
from that body interviewed the very willing Secretary for 
War, and succeeded in abolishing the Cadet Corps in the 
secondary schools. Not only was the Government grant 
withheld, but the bodies were disbanded, and forbidden to 
wear the King’s uniform. The logical step of abolishing the 
Officers’ Training Corps in the public schools was not taken ; 
but there can be no doubt that the N.U.T. delegates would 
have been glad if that also had been done. As the bulk of 
the teachers in secondary schools belong to other organisa- 
tions, the action of the N.U.T. was resented as an unwarrant- 
able interference ; but so greatly have pacifist views per- 
meated all classes of teachers, that opinion amongst the 
secondary school teachers was found to be too divided to 
allow them to make any strong protest against the decision. 
The present Government has reversed the decision, but has 
not restored the grant, and the result has been to abolish 
permanently military training in a number of secondary 
schools. 


The grounds on which it is desired to abolish Officers’ 
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Training Corps and Cadet Corps in schools are fairly obvious. 
Such training is regarded as war propaganda. The idea 
appears to be that, because pupils have received a modicum 
of military training, and so are qualified to become officers 
with a very brief additional training, they are likely to favour 
a policy which will provoke unnecessary wars. But so far 
from such military training being war propaganda, I can 
think of no consideration so likely to make the young man 
refrain from advocating a war policy as the knowledge that 
he will himself be among the first to be called upon to take 
an active part. Military training can only be described as 
propaganda in so far as it implicitly denies the extreme 
pacifism of nonresistance. 


What is important with children of school age is that we 
should not delude or deceive them by concealing or denying 
the plain facts and conditions of the age in which they live. 
I fear that one of our less desirable national characteristics 
is the refusal to face the facts of life. One of these plain 
facts is that we live in a world of potential war. Teachers 
seriously fail in their duty to the children if they do not 
inform them, plainly and without equivocation, that their 
country may have need of them in time of war. As the 
fathers were called upon in their day, so may the children 
be needed. We hope and trust that this will not occur, but 
children should be made clearly to understand that it may 
occur. Whatever may be said for or against Officers’ Training 
Corps and Cadet Corps in schools, they do imply that, in war 
or in peace, it is the duty of every citizen to serve his country. 
Nor should any form of teaching which disguises the fact, 
or denies the duty, be permitted in schools supported or aided 
by the State. 

This brings me to another recent development which 
seems to me to be anti-national. In the schools of this 
country, according to a recent Government report, no less 
than 1,245 Junior Branches of the League of Nations Union 
have been founded. For this the teachers are not altogether 
to blame. There have been powerful influences from outside. 
Some teachers, indeed, have urged a professional objection 
to being made the agents of direct propaganda, and so have 
acted as a brake on this undesirable movement. At the 
same time, the existence of all these branches in the schools, 
even though they may be classed as an out of school activity, 
implies the active participation of a vast number of teachers 
in influencing the minds of school children in a way that 
can only be described as anti-national. Instead of having it 
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clearly put before them that, as in their education and in 
other ways they receive benefits from the State, it is their 
duty to serve the State in peace and in war, they have their 
minds directed to an outside body, which, whatever may 
be its uses and merits, is not the body to which the citizen 
owes allegiance. We may have doubts about the extreme 
nationalism inculcated in the schools of Italy and Germany ; 
but the tendency in this country appears to be not only 
to avoid direct nationalist teaching of any kind, but to sub- 
stitute for it propaganda which, to immature minds, can 
easily be regarded as opposed to all national ideals. This 
movement for “ League ”’ instruction in the schools did not 
originate with the teachers; but there can be no doubt 
that many teachers have given to it powerful and willing 
assistance. 


Another way in which the pacifist leaning of teachers 
is shown is the direct interference of teachers’ associations 
in politics. Some questions are both political and educa- 
tional ; on such questions, the teachers as a body are entitled 
to be heard. The scales of salaries in the various types of 
schools is one. The legal school-leaving age is another. 
Definite resolutions by the associations on these matters are 
allowable and to be expected, though, as the teachers are 
interested parties, their opinions should not be allowed to 
carry too much weight. But it is generally recognised, 
even among teachers themselves, that while, as individuals, 
they claim the right to take part in ordinary political 
controversies, all such controversies should be excluded 
from their discussions and decisions as a body. In recent 
years, unfortunately, there has been a tendency to make an 
exception when international questions arise which may 
affect peace or war. Whenever there are particular proposals 
for maintaining peace, such as the Kellogg Pacts, teachers 
in their association meetings are nearly always asked to give 
their approval, and that approval is very often given. In 
one important teachers’ association, I was fortunate enough 
to be the means of blocking two proposals: one for the 
approval of direct League instruction in schools, and another 
for the approval of the Kellogg Pact. In both cases, I felt 
I was against the stream. The average teacher is not very 
clear-headed in these political questions, and is liable to be 
confused between the general desire to maintain peace and 
particular proposals for attaining that end. 


What I am particularly concerned to point out to teachers 
is that any particular proposal to ensure peace, even the 
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simple and fundamental question whether or no this country 
should be a member of the League of Nations, is as definitely 
political as the present controversy about India or the 
disestablishment of the Church of England, and, moreover, 
has nothing to do with education. It is therefore entirely 
outside the sphere of teachers’ organisations. The claim of 
teachers, as individuals, outside their schools and professional 
organisations, to exercise the same political rights as anyone 
else will probably be granted by most of us. But inside 
their schools and class-rooms, and in their association meetings, 
controversial political questions should never appear. Pacifist 
resolutions are continually coming up before the associations 
of all grades of teachers, and often they are passed. It is to 
be hoped that this particular development will cease. Not 
only is it undesirable in itself, but, if it continues, it will 
alienate sympathy from the teachers, and have powerful 
reactions on educational questions. 


Another thorny question that is being discussed at the 
present time is the teaching of history and the choice of 
historical text-books. Whenever the vast majority of any 
community has a particular outlook on social, political and 
religious questions, that outlook is always reflected in its 
official history, and, more especially, in the text-books used 
in schools. In history, there is no hard and fast dividing 
line between fact and opinion, and, however it it is taught, it 
is very difficult to avoid bias of some kind. In any con- 
sideration of the historical march of events, it is almost 
impossible, even if it were desirable, to exclude moral 
judgments. “ 

Until recent years, the difficulty has not been acute. 
Writers of text-books and teachers have not as a rule been 
consciously biased, nor have they, with deliberate intent, 
taught history with the object of emphasising any particular 
controversial point of view. With the rise of socialism, 
communism and pacifism, there has, however, been a very 
pronounced tendency to advocate teaching history from the 
point of view of forwarding these ideas. More especially 
has the idea been mooted to teach history in such a way 
as to cultivate “‘ peace mentality.’ At meetings of teachers’ 
associations, attacks have been made on school text-books 
on the most trivial grounds, because they were accused of 
attributing value or glory to the exploits of our soldiers, 
sailors and statesmen, in the wars of the past. The writers 
of school text-books and the publishers, knowing that these 
attacks are always possible, are emasculating history and 
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doing their best to avoid anything that can possibly be 
described as “‘ provocative.” At the present time a com- 
mittee of the present Socialist London County Council have 
been set the task of examining text-books from this point 
of view. 

Here is a serious danger of deliberate propaganda in 
schools. No development is more sinister than this new 
tendency to try to teach school children “‘ peace mentality,” 
in every way, reasonable and unreasonable. When the 
children of Germany and Italy, and of other foreign countries, 
are taught from their earliest years the glories of their 
countries’ histories, and that the primary duty of every 
citizen is to serve the nation in peace and in war, we are 
asked to ignore the fact that there is a country to be served, 
and to deprecate the warlike exploits of our forefathers. Even 
if in the future we succeed in settling international disputes 
without recourse to war, that does not excuse an attempt 
to conceal the plain fact that war has been one of the main 
factors of the history of the past. During our history, we 
have taken part in many wars, and, in the main, the exploits 
of our soldiers and sailors have been glorious. That an 
attempt should be made to disguise from our school children 
the plain lessons of history is an intolerable development that 
calls for strong protest. 

The plain message to school teachers, in their official 
capacity, is to avoid all controversial questions, whether 
national or international, and to cease to confuse counsel 
by ignorant and amateur attempts to forward particular 
proposals for securing international peace. They should 
avoid all deliberate propaganda, whether of the League of 
Nations Union or of any other body. They would do well 
also to get rid of the stupid idea of cultivating peace mentality. 
Nor should it be forgotten that education is provided by the 
nation and that teachers are supported by the State. 
Benefits provided demand a due return of loyalty to the 
Crown and to the nation. There is something seriously 
lacking in a system of education if it does not teach our 
future citizens that it is their duty to serve their country 
in every possible way: in peace, which we hope may prevail, 
but, if necessary, also in war. 


H. S. SHELTON. 
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GAMES AND CONVENTIONALITY 


WHILE ruminating on Humour I have heard of a criticism 
of our Public Schools and of the organized games that are 
therein which, if sound, is serious, and challenges discussion. 
It is that games as played nowadays encourage “ conven- 
tionality > among boys. It will be agreed that there is fine 
material for debate here. Especially is this the case if the 
criticism is expanded somewhat, according to a form of 
words which I have heard, as follows :— 

“Games do more to harden and conventionalize boys 
and close their minds to thought than is generally supposed.” 

Certain questions arise in connection with the above 
expressions. Are all games included? Whether organized 
and compulsory or not ? Again, if played to excess, do games 
do more marked mischief than if played in moderation ? 
Again, what meaning do we attach to “convention” ? 
This last query is the most important for our purpose, so 
we will begin with it. 

By derivation the word gives a sort of picture of parties 
coming together, sitting round a table and finally agreeing 
as to some point which required discussion. Suppose an 
individual attended an indefinite number of these gatherings, 
not because he enjoyed them, but because he yearned for 
guidance in matters of daily life, and got it by learning as 
thoroughly as he could what things his neighbours dis- 
approved and avoiding them. After a time he became a 
thoroughly conventional man, and was so called, not in praise 
at all. Some, indeed, went so far as to call him dull, an 
adjective which in many mouths to-day means the limit. 

On the other hand the opposite to conventionality is 
eccentricity ; by no means a term of praise. The right 
thing must be somewhere between the two. What is wrong 
in both extremes is our old friend Egoism. The conventional 
man is following the strongest inclination within him, viz., 
to avoid effort, that is, all effort which is uncongenial to him ; 
and that means in the large majority of cases the effort of 
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thinking ; and the simplest way of avoiding that is to do and | o ti 
say what everybody else is doing and saying, no matter | third 
whether they be fools or wise. Of course, he is obliged to pitel: 
think a little or he would not be alive at all; but for him the | oy | 
line of least resistance is to think lazily ; that is, as seldom host 
and as little as possible. Thor 

The Egoism of the eccentric man is the desire to attract | with 
attention. He is not in such danger of going to the dogs, | vith 
because early in his career he is found out as a conceited | mom 
person. But we must leave him alone for the present, as or th 
our subject is the connection between games and the form | tion 
of Egoism which the conventional man lives upon; and the | was 
question must be faced whether the doing and saying and ! talk 
thinking the same thing as other people is a foible encouraged |  jncid 
by games, especially cricket. insta 

We are now confronted by a formidable fact. Advocates } had 


of games for schoolboys invariably trot out the “ repeated } 
cabbage,’ as Horace called it, namely the “team spirit,” | of pb 
that is, co-operation in honourable effort. Hereby our I 


youngsters are, anyhow, taught not to be eccentric. Yet it | uch 
is possible for a young fellow to be very eccentric indeed | was 
and yet a good cricketer. Freddy Bruce was captain of the open 
Eton Eleven in 1873, of aristocratic birth, but by 18 years of Agai 
age a philosopher wholly independent in his view of life, and / foot} 
critical beyond words, not of games, but of his own school, | the « 
especially of the curriculum in the examination system. I | jn m 
lost sight of him till long afterwards when we heard of him } erick 
as the father of a family, not one of which was educated on | (ub 
normal lines. Now, did he develop into this oddity because | at L 
of cricket or in spite of it ? sure 

The question is profoundly obscure, and whatever answer | was 
one might be inclined to give it would always be possible to | cong; 
say that Freddy was a law to himself. Let us try again. A | over 
conventional man shows it by his words as well as his deeds. | amo) 
If all cricketers were conventional how is one to explain the ‘ than 
demeanour of Roger Iddison in the year 1878? He was | unde 
batting in company with Selby (Notts), many years his junior T 
and very fleet of foot. Roger’s figure by that time savoured | have 
more of dignity than of agility ; so when Selby, after driving | from 
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to the off and running two runs, eager as he could be for the 
third, shouted “come on,” and came bounding down the 
pitch, all the encouragement he got was from Roger, sitting 
on his bat, in words of classic tone, “ Git back you 
hostrich.”” A loose parallel was afforded by “ Buns” 
Thornton, the great hitter, who found himself partnered 
with his brother, ‘ Friday,” a notoriously poor performer 
with the bat. On this occasion Friday, after a few uneasy 
moments at the wicket, did make a tolerable stroke worth two 
or three runs. He shouted ‘“‘ Come on ”’ in tones of exhilara- 
tion; then discovered when it was too late that ‘“ Buns” 
was sitting on his bat with his back turned, talking small 
talk with the umpire! The curtain, as usual, falls on both 
incidents, but they are alluded to here as being marked 
instances of unconventionality on the part of two men who 
had played cricket for years. 

But to return to the criticism: do games close the minds 
of boys to thought ? 

I should say it would be extremely difficult to substantiate 
such a proposition. The critic should be asked first if he 
was sure that English schoolboys who play games are less 
open to new ideas than foreign boys. Can anyone tell ? 
Again, at Eton in the ’seventies, cricket in the summer, 
football in the winter simply dominated the conversation, 
the outlook and the aspirations of nearly all the school, 950 
in number at that time. In the summer some 30 of the best 
cricketers were engaged at least three days a week in Upper 
Club for seven hours a day training for the Harrow match 
at Lord’s; on intermediate days five hours! I am pretty 
sure that the only other school where such monstrous excess 
was customary was Uppingham. If the criticism we are 
considering were warranted, should we not find that Etonians 
over 60 years of age, along with the alumni of Uppingham, were 
among the thickest witted of the population; far more so 
than their schoolfellows of under 50 who were brought up 
under modern conditions ? 

To show how these modern conditions differ from what I 
have described I can give an illuminating statistic gathered 
from Haileybury about the year 1897. The school doctor 
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made a careful calculation revealing the average time devoted 


' 


to playing of games per capet to be only one hour, five minutes | 


daily. 

I cannot say exactly how far by 1900 the pruning process 
had gone at Eton, but something of a real revolution was 
all the time going on, and the nature of the change was manifest 
by 1905. The chief characteristic of schoolboy life in 1870 
was its narrowness. Forty years later it was broadened 
beyond recognition. General vacuity of mind gave way 
to bubbling diversified interests roused into life principally, 
I should say, by early contact with adult minds at home. 
This, of course, was the outcome of small families and the 
immensely developed agencies of information from all quarters 
of the globe. 

So it comes about that a plain yes or no answer to the 
question as to games and conventionality is not possible. 
What we call progress is a vastly increased complexity of 
influences brought to bear on the boyhood of our people, 
making it quite impossible to trace which of them has been 
the strongest in any one direction. 

Moreover, there is all the time a tangled confusion of 
associations in regard to the meaning of the word conven- 
tionality. Look at it as applied to the tendency in young 
people—especially adolescents at school—to practise uni- 
formity of demeanour as to dress and deportment. But 
what about their opinions ? 

When a critic of our Secondary Schools waxes caustic 
about conventionality of thought and opinion, what is it 
exactly that he objects to? Is it the unanimity with which 
certain notions about life are held by each generation and 
transmitted to the next ? But then we havetoask: Are there 
any such notions? The answer in the affirmative would 
refer to one tone of opinion which is certainly strong and 
influential in all big schools, viz., that the particular school 
is spoken of and thought of as a “ jolly good place”; the 


inference that it is a “ better”? place than other schools of 
the same size and reputation being not unfrequently drawn. 
This may be called a conventional opinion ; but let us notice 
that our critic will refrain from using the term in a disparaging 
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sense if he shares the belief in question. Instead of decrying 
it as the outcome of mental indolence or Philistinism or 
sheer vacuity of mind, he speaks of it as a fine spirit of loyalty, 
the germinating spirit of corporate vitality and the like. 
In short, when boys or men show a disposition to think alike, 
the critic, if he approves of the thought, praises them for their 
loyalty ; if he disapproves he rails at them for conventionality. 

Now we can disentangle some of the meaning of the large 
and vague question at the head of this paper. If the question 
is paraphrased so as to gain in precision it might run thus: 
“Tf a school produces young men who think alike and gener- 
ally wrongly, is it not to be ascribed to organized games ? ” 
But again we are pulled up short. What is the “it?” The 
thinking rightly, or wrongly ? If one is to be ascribed to 
games, what about the other ? 

We have, I think, gone far enough in our analysis of the 
facts to agree that there is no evidence of any connection 
whatever between games as played at school and the closing 
of the young minds to thought, or what is ordinarily called 
conventionality. But I should be sorry if this should be 
taken as implying that the mass of the population were alert- 
minded and receptive of new ideas. They certainly are not, 
and I will quote three high authorities in support of this 
statement : two bishops and a schoolboy. 

The first was the late Bishop Moorhouse, of Manchester, 
aman of very powerful brain and forcible character. He 
said to his parsons one day: “I daresay you are often 
disheartened at finding how long it takes to get a new idea 
into the people’s heads. Let me tell you for your consolation 
that if you do get it there, it will take 100 years to get it out.” 
The next was Bishop Creighton, to whom Frederic Temple 
bore witness that he had the most brilliant mind on the 
Bench. Scott-Holland repeated, with infinite relish, this 
quip from the Bishop speaking on a platform; and I can 
see Creighton now, with his lean, impassive face, detailing the 
difficulties with which a Bishop has to deal. His words were 
to this effect: ‘‘ You know there is no time when an average 
British citizen is rendered so acutely uncomfortable as when 
by some rare accident a new idea comes into his mind. He 
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never knows where it comes from or what it means, nor has | 
he any notion that there is anything to be done with it except 


to get rid of it as soon as possible. Now there are two ways 
of getting rid of an idea. One is to write to The Times; 
the other is to communicate with your Bishop. Since I have 
been Bishop I have received many of these communications, 
and from the tangled nature of their contents I can well 
imagine that they sat uneasily on the interior of the writer’s 
mind. Anyhow, it is generally plain that he wishes to enlist 
my help in getting rid of it ; and this I do in the most expedi- 
tious way possible by throwing the letter into the waste paper 
basket.” 


The third authority was a promising youngster at Hailey- | 


bury who, some 30 years ago wetat 16 wrote an essay on the 
subject—* How is it that with so much new matter to think 
about we seem to think less and less every year?” Well, 
off he went, in the conventional style, enumerating several 
instances of the disastrous results of common thoughtlessness, 
This went on for about four fair-sized pages of foolscap. 
The fifth only ran to half, and I wondered how he would 
bring the rather monotonous screed to an end. It came in 
something of this sort: “‘ But, after all, supposing that in 
every drawing-room, every political meeting, every football 
match crowd and so on, everyone you met was a thoughtful 
man or woman, what an awful place the world would be!” 
I gave him full marks. 

To sum up. We have considered a criticism of our 
educational system which implies that the prevailing inertia 
of mind is a deplorable quality of Englishmen—and with that 


verdict we agree. No one who has been blessed with convic- | 


tions which, be they right or wrong, are to him living truths, 
can help trying to get others to share them. Very often he is 
met with nothing more than a languid interest. Whether 


or not that languor is due to games—lI believe it is due to 
some deeper influence—we sympathise with the regret that! 
it has evoked. | 
E. Lyrrenron. | 


AN IRISH LAMENT 


In1sH loyalists, who have been bastardised by their country, 
have great cause to envy the Scotch who, at this time of 
year, are returning to their own places. For the Irishman 
loyalty and love are at enmity and present and past at cross 
purposes. He is a little angry and almost ashamed, but the 
moment he is in the Irish mail at Euston the old spell begins 
to work. He thinks of a hundred journeys, as a small child 
bewildered by the noise and crowd, as a schoolboy starting 
on his holidays or, after an interval of years, returning duti- 
fully to the death bed of some old personality of his family. 

There is a little red-headed boy rampaging up and down 
the corridor of the train with a whip. He is being disgrace- 
fully spoilt by his mother and his aunt, and should be made to 
sit down with a book. The Irish tend to spoil their little 
boys, so the atmosphere has begun already in London, and 
snatches of Irish talk, not Gaelic, but the natural, vigorous 
speech of the country, come and go like whiffs of a familiar 
scent. The train runs out through the heavy English fields. 
The evening sun is on them, and the returning Irishman looks 
at their beauty with a calm platonic admiration. The next 
morning he sees Irish hills as the boat comes into the quay, 
they are low and insignificant in the dawn, but presently the 
rough, small fields show out, and suddenly rouse all his 
enthusiasm. Once ashore, there is equal joy in a row of 
beech trees along a ditch, the smell of peat smoke after rain 
or a wet fuchsia bush against a whitewashed wall. 

Behind all that can be seen there is an impalpable and 
stimulating sense of continuity. The Irishman can feel 
the presence of the old ghosts of his ancestors. He is in 
the place where he himself first came to consciousness. Trivial 
things, a duck waddling across a road, or blackberries growing 
against a stone wall, have a significance which they lack else- 
where. There is a profound contentment in this unity with 
the earth and with the past. In a gatepost on the road, 
however, there is a pillar-box which was one of the landmarks 
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of childhood. It used to be red, but now it is green, and the 
V.R. is painted over. The gate beside it is rusty and fastened 
with a piece of wire, for the owners of the house it leads to 
have long since left the country. That gate and the changed 
pillar-box break the spell. Ireland is only in the past for the 
loyalist ; the present and future are blank. He has been 
made a foreigner in his own land. 


G. DELAP STEVENSON, 


POEM 
IN A WINCHESTER GARDEN 


HERE’S the sweet garden where your flowers grow, 
Purple and blue, the crimson and the white, 

Set out in gracious borders where the light 

Falls lovingly amid the morning glow. 

And shadows from the trees—advancing slow 
When the dusk deepens ere dream-laden night 
Folds up each petal—mixt anon with bright 
Moon-magic, fill the spaces stretched below. 


You love these symbols of the Unseen Power 
That fashioned first their beauty ; and, in part, 
They answer you. Alike thro’ sunlit hour, 

Or gloom, they waft a message to your heart, 
Murmuring of joy and soft soliloquies, 

While Time seems hushed and all his tumult dies. 


E. H. BLAKENEY. 
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THE CURIOUS 
CASE OF MR. SAMUEL Q. INGERSOLL 


[AuTHoR’s Note.—After reading several accounts in the daily Press 
of Mr. Haliburton’s attempt to emulate Hannibal’s feat of crossing 
the Alps mounted on an elephant I supped unwisely off lobster and 
cheese. Upon retiring to rest I had an alarming nightmare, which 
upon waking I hastened to commit to paper.] 


In January, 1936, Mr. Samuel Q. Ingersoll, an American 
millionaire from the Middle West, experienced the first 
serious illness of his life. He appeared in due course to be 
on the road to recovery, and his medical advisers recom- 
mended him, in order to complete his convalescence, to spend 
the summer months in a prolonged tour of Europe. Mr. 
Ingersoll had hitherto never found time to visit that continent, 
and assented eagerly to the proposal. His physicians cannot 
be held to blame because they were not alienists, and had 
therefore no suspicion that their distinguished patient was 
liable soon to show signs of mental instability. (This tendency 
was later attributed to the fact that Mr. Ingersoll had taken 
far too few holidays while building up his fortune.) With the 
secretiveness which commonly accompanies that condition 
Mr. Ingersoll had hitherto confided to nobody his passionate 
desire to reveal himself to an admiring world as the re- 
incarnation of the Emperor Napoleon at one of the most 
dramatic moments in that dramatic career. It therefore 
came as a great surprise to the President of the United States 
when he received an intimation from Mr. Ingersoll that as 
he wished to proceed to Germany, there to re-enact at Tilsit 
the historic meeting between the Emperor of France (S. Q. 
Ingersoll) and the Emperor of All the Russias (A. N. Other), 
he would be most grateful for any assistance which the 
Government of the United States could afford. 

The President, mindful of the antipathetic feeling in his 
country towards the Nazi regime, as manifested by the 
incident of the s.s. Bremen among others, and remembering 
also the unsatisfactory relations between the U.S.A. and the 
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U.S.S.R., was at first inclined categorically to refuse the 
millionaire any assistance ; the President’s Secretary, how- 
ever, reminded him that before his illness Mr. Ingersoll had 
proved himself a bitter opponent of the President’s New Deal, 
and that, though a member of neither body, the millionaire 
had powerful friends in both the House of Representatives 
and the Senate. The President therefore ultimately dictated a 
tactful reply to Mr. Ingersoll, regretting his own inability to 
be of any assistance to him, but offering, if Mr. Ingersoll were 
to concur, to approach the British Government and to ask 
whether they would be prepared to use their good offices in 
the matter. Mr. Ingersoll replied most cordially to the 
President, and urged that no time be lost in approaching 
Great Britain. 

Accordingly in March, 1936, there was received in the 
British Foreign Office a despatch in which the American 
Secretary of State, after a not very happy reference to our 
common ancestry, invited the British Government to assist 
Mr. Ingersoll in any way which might seem indicated to 
them. 

Here again difficulties arose, for the British Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs was at first disposed to be unhelpful. His 
objections are understood to have been based on two grounds ; 
in the first place he did not approve the wording of the 
American Note, and in the second Mr. Ingersoll was not a 
British subject, and it was extremely unlikely that he would 
be prepared to begin at his somewhat advanced age the 
lengthy process of naturalization. Nor did the Foreign 
Secretary forget that Tilsit was dangerously close to the 
Polish Corridor. These were the reasons which the Foreign 
Secretary is understood to have laid before the Cabinet to 
justify our refusal of the request contained in the American 
despatch. When, however, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had stated that he had reason to suppose that our next Token 
Payment to the U.S.A. would reach a record low level it was 
felt by a number of Ministers that perhaps an attempt to 
oblige the President and Mr. Ingersoll ought to be made. 

Geneva was at this time still in a state of hibernation, 
during which it was confidently expected that the diplomats 
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would recover from the exhaustion consequent upon their 
attempts to settle the Italo-Abyssinian dispute of the previous 
year. A majority of the British Cabinet came finally to the 
conclusion that Mr. Anthony Eden, who had the twofold 
advantage of youth and of a previous personal contact with 
both Herr Hitler and M. Stalin, might without impropriety 
volunteer his services on behalf of Mr. Ingersoll if he were 
asked to do so. 

Mr. Eden accepted the commission, and it was then that 
the Prime Minister, speaking from Broadcasting House, 
informed the British public of the project. In his speech he 
stressed the paramount importance of the maintenance of 
good relations between the U.S.A. and ourselves. He also 
referred to Anglo-American friendship as the second sheet 
anchor of British foreign policy. 

No unfavourable comment was made upon this remark- 
able statement in the House of Commons, where the few 
retired Naval Officers who were Members of Parliament 
managed out of loyalty to the Government to maintain with 
difficulty a bewildered silence. The Government were not so 
fortunate, however, in another place, where Lord Strabolgi, 
referring to the broadcast, questioned the Premier’s compe- 
tence to speak in naval metaphor. Supported by his fellow 
Labour Peers, and by Lord Mottistone as well as by Lord 
Lloyd and other recalcitrant Conservatives, he very nearly 
succeeded in carrying a motion asking for papers. 

In the meantime conversations of an exploratory nature 
had been begun between Mr. Eden on the one hand and the 
Russian and German Foreign Offices on the other. The 
British Minister for League of Nations Affairs appreciated at 
once that he must in these negotiations waive his official 
position in view of the attitude adopted by Mr. Ingersoll’s 
country towards both Russia and the League and by many 
of Mr. Ingersoll’s countrymen towards Herr Hitler himself. 
He was also well aware of the acute mutual suspicion which 
already existed between Germany and the U.S.S.R. He 
realized to the full as the apparently abortive negotiations 
proceeded that to persuade the German Government to allow 
Mr. Ingersoll to meet on Prussian territory a Russian imper- 
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sonating a former Tsar would tax to the uttermost his diplo- 
matic resources, but that if he were to succeed his diplomatic 
triumph would be without parallel in the annals of history. 
But though Mr. Eden exercised all the ingenuity for which he 
has secured such a deservedly great reputation, he met with 
no success until as a final gesture of goodwill he offered to 
Germany the reversion of one of her former colonies and to 
Russia that warm-water port which it was known that the 
Russians had for more than a century been striving to acquire. 

The port in question was situated on an island in the 
Southern Pacific, and the Islanders have on state occasions 
been observed by passing ships to have been flying the British 
Flag ; upon other occasions they were understood to occupy 
themselves in beachcombing and in piracy. 

Mr. Eden had achieved a twofold triumph: for the first 
time an offer on his part to cede to other Powers certain 
sections of the British Empire had been accepted, and not in 
any grudging spirit but in one of whole-hearted enthusiasm 
by both recipients. In return both Russia and Germany 
hastened to give assurances that they would do all in their 
power to make Mr. Ingersoll’s venture a success. Indeed, 
M. Stalin, in his new anxiety to help, issued a general order 
throughout the U.S.S.R. by which all the extant ancient 
bureaux which might conceivably have belonged at one time 
to the former Russian aristocracy were to be opened, by 
force where necessary, and ransacked in an attempt to find a 
genuine and hitherto undiscovered miniature of Tsar Alex- 
ander. (The object of this widespread activity throughout 
the U.S.S.R. was, of course, to ensure that the actor who was 
to impersonate the Tsar was correctly made up to the last 
gaiter button.) 

Mr. Eden found himself, not for the first time, the centre 
of diplomatic adulation, and was immediately created G.B.E. 
for his services to Anglo-American friendship. 

But History shows that it is beyond the power of mortal 
man either to command success or to prevent the wheel of 
Fortune from describing a semi-circle ; in this case the disaster 
that ultimately occurred can be justly attributed to two main 
causes. The first of these was the as yet unsuspected unstable 
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mental equilibrium of Mr. Ingersoll; the second, which 
touched the good name of Britain more nearly, was the lack 
of co-ordination between the various Departments of the 
British Foreign Office. 

In League circles it is now generally held that it was 
within the knowledge of the Asiatic Section of the Geographical 
Department of the Foreign Office that the island which had 
been offered to Russia and accepted by her was liable to 
submarine earthquake. On the other hand the Asiatic 
Section, supported by many senior Permanent Officials in 
other Departments, has stated that it had no knowledge that 
an offer of any island was to be made to Russia until it was 
presented with the fait accompli, and that at that point the 
best for which it could hope was that there would occur no 
submarine earthquake in the near future. An aide-memoire 
from the Secretary for Foreign Affairs is understood to have 
corroborated this line of defence. 

Mr. Eden, on the other hand, is believed to have reported 
to the Cabinet that he was not at any time aware that the 
island in question was in the zone of earthquakes, submarine 
or terrestrial, and to have hinted somewhat forcibly that in 
his opinion somebody in the Foreign Office failed in his duty 
by not providing him with this piece of information. 

The pious hopes of the Asiatic Section of the Geographical 
Department of the Foreign Office were unfortunately not 
justified by subsequent events. But for the moment the 
political barometer seemed to be stationary at “‘ Set Fair.” 
Mr. Ingersoll, landing at Cherbourg on the journey of his 
dreams, passed through France (at that time undergoing 
one of her periodic currency crises) with little trouble. Nor 
did he meet with anything but courtesy on his arrival in 
Berlin, as he had taken the obvious precaution of sending in 
advance the Professor of Medieval History at the University 
of Wisconsin to convince Herr Hitler of the purity of his 
patron’s Aryan descent. There was, it is true, a slight hitch 
in the Polish Corridor, where Mr. Ingersoll’s personal body- 
guard of American ex-Service men was mistaken by the local 
inhabitants for an International Police Force, with which they 
were apparently quite unwilling to fraternize, but this small 
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contretemps only necessitated a delay of forty-eight hours, 
and Mr. Ingersoll, whose state of nervous excitement (as is 
now known) must have been steadily increasing, travelled 
ever farther East. 

Tragedy was at hand, and it is a sad commentary upon 
the progress of mankind to reflect that a modern invention 
proved the means not only of rendering null and void a diplo- 
matic effort of the first magnitude but also of precipitating a 
disaster which might well have proved irreparable. And it 
is important to observe in this connection that the American 
millionaire, in his anxiety to travel fast and light to Tilsit, 
had left his wireless receiving set in the liner which had 
landed him at Cherbourg. 

A Russian survey ship sent post haste with sealed orders 
from Singapore (where she had chanced to be refitting) wire- 
lessed to the Kremlin the news that despite a very careful 
search no trace of the most recent addition to the dominions 
of the U.S.S.R. could be found. Nor were the geographical 
experts in the Russian Foreign Office long in arriving at the 
solution of the apparent mystery : there had been a submarine 
earthquake, and the island had disappeared. This untimely 
natural phenomenon was taken by the Russians as only a 
further example of British chicanery and double-dealing. 
They communicated at once with Herr Hitler, who, fearing 
that he might not now recover the former German colony, 
reserved the right to make his observations known, and was 
in the meantime pleased to permit the U.S.S.R. temporarily 
to violate the territorial integrity of East Prussia by the 
transport of a limited number of armed men into the Tilsit 
area. 

In the pardonable fury of the Russians at being baulked— 
as it seemed to them at the eleventh hour—of the prize for 
which Russia has striven so long, they turned Tartar-like 
some of their wrath upon the only person who was at hand 
to receive it—I refer to Mr. Ingersoll. 

The unfortunate millionaire, leaving his escort ashore, 
and totally ignorant of the very grave turn which events had 
just taken, had by this time reached the raft moored in the 
middle of the Niemen, and, dressed as Napoleon, was ecstatic- 
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ally awaiting the arrival of the leading Russian actor of the 
day, who, he understood, had been retained to play the part 
of Tsar Alexander. At last it seemed to him that by a 
judicious admixture of American dollars and American deter- 
mination he was now to achieve the consummation of the 
wishes which he had cherished in secret for so long—a 
repetition of the historic meeting of June, 1807. 

The painful story need hardly be continued. As twilight 
was falling an armed launch came alongside the raft which 
had hitherto supported Mr. Ingersoll in splendid isolation ; 
this launch disembarked a man whose bearing was both 
sinister and mysterious. Moreover the launch remained 
alongside instead of moving off and leaving the pseudo- 
Kmperors to their impressive duologue. There was, in short, a 
fecling of tension in the air, and Mr. Ingersoll could not fail 
to notice it. Nor was this feeling lessened when the new- 
comer introduced himself not as the Tsar of All the Russias 
but as the Chief of the Ogpu, the Russian Secret Police. 

The shock of this announcement proved altogether too 
much for the elderly and isolated Mr. Ingersoll, exhausted 
as he was physically by his journey through the hot weeks 
of summer, and already in a delicate state of mental health. 
He suffered a sudden brainstorm, and became in an instant 
indubitably mad. Abandoning the role of Napoleon (for 
which he had been so long preparing) for that of Leander, he 
startled his visitor by remarking that he had suddenly recol- 
lected a previous engagement with a lady called Hero, and 
that not all the goddam policemen in Europe should keep 
him from her side. Pathetically returning for a moment to 
his original delusion that he was living in the age of the 
Little Corporal, but becoming pardonably confused in his 
agitation, he ejaculated to his absent escort “ Up Guards 
and at ’em’”’ as he plunged headlong into the waters of the 
swiftly flowing Niemen. 

His body, like that of Rasputin, was never recovered. 

The editors of the more popular English daily newspapers 
were for the first time almost unanimous in their opinion that 
Mr. Eden would do well to follow the example set by Mr. 
Ingersoll. More humane counsels, however, prevailed, and 
Mr. Eden, who will go down to History as the First and Last 
British Minister for League of Nations Affairs, was allowed to 
resign his office, apply for the Chiltern Hundreds, and retire 
into private life. NEMo. 


ANIMALS IN FICTION 


Atone the road of story-telling that stretches from remotest 
past to dimmest future, there have travelled not only men 
and women, gods and devils, but also beasts and birds, 
fishes and reptiles. Sometimes these creatures of the animal 
world have been mere accessories to the story, sometimes 
they have been the whole reason for the story’s being. In 
either case they have enjoyed immense popularity, for 
mankind has always felt a keen interest in his next of kin, 
has always noticed his own resemblance in features and 
in characteristics to his brother the ox or his sister the 
sheep. 

In very early narration the part played by animals was 
likely to be a leading one, or at least one commensurate 
with that played by man. To the primitive mind man 
and animal were equal. If superiority there were it was 
possessed by the animal, who was obviously stronger, swifter 
and bigger, and presumably wiser than man. In many 
instances, moreover, the animal characters of fable and 
fairy-tale are endowed not only with intelligence, resource, 
and determination, but also with fine traits of character 
and high degrees of courtesy. Arion’s dolphin and the 
White Snake, for example, display extraordinary efficiency, 
and in addition they possess a pleasant, comradely quality 
that has had much to do towards ensuring their immortality. 

Some other long-ago creatures owe their prolongation of 
life largely to their social position: Balaam’s Ass and 
Pegasus have impeccable references, but they lack charm 
and personality. Still others are famous because of their 
fantastic features or figures. Such animals once acquired 
interest and still retain it, not through their manners or 
morals, but rather through their personal appearance and 
mysterious antecedents. Hippogrifis and basilisks, gryphons 
and salamanders, unicorns and dragons all have little 
but their looks to recommend them; yet they exert a fas- 
cination that normally formed, well-behaved animals cannot 
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compete with. A gryphon, for example, who could at one 
and the same moment blink his eagle-eyes and switch his 
lion-tail would inevitably be better remembered and more 
respected than would Princess Periezade’s clever Talking 
Bird, or St. Mark’s mannerly lion, or a modern author’s 
chivalrous house-dog. 

The narrow line that to the child-like mind of long ago 
divided man and animal was often obliterated by the 
pleasant theory of metamorphosis which permits characters 
to play double parts whenever plot makes an outward and 
visible change advisable. Thus, Tuan MacCairill lives on 
after the Flood by taking, successively, the forms of a stag, 
a boar, a hawk and a salmon; Taliesen, when pursued, 
changes with incredible swiftness from beast to fish, from 
fish to bird ; and the Two Swineherds of ancient Irish story 
have a particularly lively time as ravens, warriors, sea mon- 
sters, demons, worms, and oxen. Circe’s swine, Beauty’s 
Beast, the White Cat, and the Blue Bird (Maeterlinck’s as 
well as Madame d’Aulnoy’s) are all examples of successful 
transformations from human to animal form and back again. 
Loupsgarous, swan-maidens, and other cross-creations are 
instances of the effort to account for animal traits in man 
and human traits in animals. Story-telling has used these 
mysterious beings freely, although a werewolf was an un- 
pleasant and dangerous acquaintance, and a swan or serpent 
lady was likely to prove an embarrassing housemate. But 
all three were first-rate plot developers. They brought their 
climaxes with them. In modern fiction there has been a 
notable revival of this duality of nature, and one remembers 
David Garnett’s Lady who turned into a Fox and her terrible 
death when the hounds rush into the house in which she is 
living so peacefully and happily with her husband; John 
Lambourne’s haunting story ‘‘The Unmeasured Place ”’ 
of the Lady who turns into a Leopard, and Miss Anna Gordon 
Keown’s ‘“‘ Cat Who Saw God,” who, however, retains his 
animal form throughout the book, but nevertheless enters 
into argument with and confounds the Bishops at the 
Lambeth Conference ! 

There is, however, another group of man’s animal associates 
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that is far more agreeable to consort with—the friendly beast, 
Sometimes this modest, unselfish animal may be of rea] 
value to the story and take upon itself the responsibility of 
plot construction, as does Puss-in-Boots or the Falcon of 
Federigo in “ The Decameron,” which he sacrificed to give 
his lady-love a dinner, having nothing else at hand—it 
must have made tough eating, one would think !—but usually 
no more is asked of the amiable assistant than to provide 
advice, as does Whittington’s cat, or melancholy detail, 
as does Mother Hubbard’s dog, or house furnishing, as do 
the Three Bears—who were not friendly by inclination. 
In the medieval romances there are innumerable helpful 
beasts who guide heroes to waiting and willing fairy maidens, 
or who warn when danger threatens, or who carry messages 
between separated lovers. By the Middle Ages animal had 
become much more subordinated to man, but, in the judg- 
ment of his human contemporaries, animal was animated 
by the same feelings as his superior. The birds and beasts 
of the romances and Saints’ legends love and hate, are courtly 
and belligerent, and even know the Otherworld. 

No more resourceful and considerate animals have ever 
had their stories written for our learning than have those of 
the “‘Golden Legend.” There was a lion healed by St. 
Jerome that remained at the monastery to act as beast of 
burden ; another lion found St. Zosimus attempting feebly 
to dig a grave and the lion promptly dug the grave himself, 
and “‘ departed debonairly.”” The wild beasts sent to devour 
St. Euphemia not only fawned upon her, but they “ joined 
their tails together, and made of them a chair for her to sit 
on.” (Furthermore, they ate the judge who had directed 
the torture!) St. Francis’s lambs went to church and 
kneeled at the proper moments; flocks of birds heard 
his sermons with reverence; and fish listened while St. 
Brendon said Mass, and hearkened to St. Anthony’s sermon 
preached specially for them. 

Perhaps the very prettiest of these legends is the one 
that begins: ‘‘ What time St. Francis abode in the city of 
Agobio, there appeared in the country of Agobio an exceeding 
great wolf, terrible and fierce, the which devoured not only 
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animals, but also men.”” Everyone knows the story, how 
St. Francis acted as intermediary between the townsfolk 
and the wolf, how the Saint showed himself not unaware 
of the wolf’s side of the quarrel: ‘‘ Brother Wolf, sith it 
pleases thee to make and hold this peace, I promise thee 
that I will see to it that the folk of this place give thee food 
so long as thou shalt live, or that thou shalt not suffer any 
more, for that I wot well that through hunger hast thou 
wrought all this ill.” Then “‘ the wolf knelt him down and 
bowed his head, and with gentle movements of his body, tail 
and eyes gave sign as best he could that he would keep their 
pact entire.” 

Moral lessons are probably the heaviest burden laid on 
the animals of fiction. From the earliest times philosophic 
and ironic thinkers, ranging from Plato to Anatole France, 
have utilized them to make clear the weakness and wickedness 
of mankind. In doing this, the story-teller has fastened 
certain traits upon helpless beasts. Long ago it became an 
accepted conclusion that peacocks are proud, mice timid, 
lions brave, geese silly, doves meek, and pigs greedy. The 
convention of poetry is especially insistent that a robin, a 
lark and a nightingale shall not depart from their respective 
song-programmes of cheerfulness, aspiration and love. 

Beast fables have, oddly enough, never lacked admirers, 
though they usually offer moral lessons. ‘“‘ Owd Bob,” the 
American “‘ Black Beauty,’ and Ouida’s ““ A Dog of Flanders ” 
are lineal descendants of the beast epic, and present their 
lessons clearly. Sterne’s starling is allegorical, and so are 
Rostand’s Chantecleer and, a much more recent example, 
Norman Walker’s delightful “ Loona: A Strange Tail,” at 
once an allegory and a disquisition on mermaids; Mark 
Twain’s ““ A Dog’s Tale”’ is a sentimental allegory. But a 
beast fable is not obliged to be moral or satirical: it makes 
and breaks its own rules, and it is most successful, artistically, 
when it merely tells a good story, as is proved equally well by 
the brief, quaint, witty tales of Beatrix Potter, whose Peter 
Rabbit, Pigling Bland and Tom Kitten are loved as much 
by adult readers as by the children. 

Present-day fiction includes many instances of animals 
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playing either major or minor roles, the stories of Henry 
Williamson, Edward Lewis, Albert Payson Terhune, and of 
Jack London—especially ‘“‘The Call of the Wild ”—being 
amongst the most popular. 

In the effort to emphasize pathos or cleverness, an author 
asks us to believe that a horse will out-Bayard Bayard in 
chivalric delicacy ; that a dog will exhibit a resourcefulness 
in conducting his master’s affairs that would put human 
achievement to shame; and that a wolf will evidence a self- 
control and initiative equal to that of the graduate of a 
correspondence school course in will-power. It is quite true, 
of course, that an animal does often seem to possess an 
uncanny comprehension of a human’s mood, but such under- 
standing results from keen physical senses, not from a man- 
like brain and soul. It is not truth alone, however, that 
ensures immortality, and many a “ real” animal is forgotten 
while a creature compounded of pathetic fallacies will live 
to become an Allusion and a Reference. Sterne is a good 
example of a writer who can fairly wallow in animal senti- 
mentality and yet remain entertaining. The high-water 
mark, unquestionably, is Uncle Toby’s impassioned address 
to a fly : ‘‘ ‘ Go ’—says he, one day at dinner, to an overgrown 
one which had tormented him cruelly all dinner time, and 
which after infinite attempts he had caught at last as it flew 
by him. ‘ Ill not hurt thee,’ says my Uncle Toby, rising from 
his chair and going across the room with the fly in his hand— 
‘Til not hurt a hair of thy head. Go,’ says he— go, poor 
devil—why should I hurt thee? This world surely is wide 
enough to hold both thee and me.’ ” 

But occasionally there arises an honest craftsman who 
shows the animal as it actually is. Stevenson’s Modestine is 
completely a donkey—“ patient, elegant in form, the colour 
of an ideal mouse.” Even Dickens, admittedly a sentimenta- 
list, resisted any temptation to humanize Paul Dombey’s 
friend, Diogenes, or Bill Sykes’s snarling companion—though, 
being Dickens, he did note mannerisms, as in the case of the 
pony, Whisker (in “‘ The Old Curiosity Shop ”’), or Dora’s Jip 
(in “‘ David Copperfield’). Scott’s Jackanapes is a monkey 
only (in “‘ Wandering Willie’s Tale’); Daudet’s mule—the 
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one that deserved the kick—had a normal mulish nature ; 
and Kipling, though he did create the lofty-minded Bagheera, 
Balor and Kaa, also created Bimi. Now Bimi is real. Bimi 
js animated by brute sensations only; he has no manners, 
no morals, no inhibitions of any kind. He is jealous of his 
master’s wife, and he satisfies his jealousy as an ourang- 
outang might be expected to: he tears the woman into quite 
small pieces. And Poe’s ourang-outang (in the ‘“ Murder 
in the Rue Morgue’’) is equally true to type. 

There is a sort of pseudo-animal story that gives sheer 
pleasure to the reader, stories in which animals are neither 
entirely divested of brute traits nor altogether suffocated 
with human attributes. A certain “ Cats’ Arabian Nights ”’ 
was of this nature, but a better-known example is “ The 
Ugly Duckling.” Now allegorical (arid psychologically false) 
though it be, “‘ The Ugly Duckling ” is a completely satisfying 
story. It is so entirely reasonable that the ducklings should 
exclaim on coming out of the shell: ‘‘ How immense the 
world is!”’ and any tom-cat and hen might very easily fall 
into the habit of saying: ‘‘ We and the world!” and might 
sensibly suggest to a duckling—an ugly one—that it would 
have no worries if it would just lay eggs like the hen or purr 
like the cat. 

A field rather crowded with animals of this variety— 
partly human, partly bestial—is that of the nonsense story. 
There have been hundreds of foolish and ephemeral animals 
created to amuse children. But the creatures in “ Alice in 
Wonderland”? are among the immortals in literature. The 
reader, young or old, enjoys equally the Walrus and his 
associate the Carpenter. The March Hare is on the same 
plane as the Mad Hatter. The Mock Turtle and the Gryphon, 
the White Rabbit (his letters were addressed to Mr. W. 
Rabbit), the Cheshire Cat, the Mouse whose Tale dwindles 
into very fine print, the guinea-pigs that invite continual 
suppressing, are quite as genuine (and far more satisfying) 
as any beast burdened with lessons or moral maxims could 
be. Carl Ewald handles his fantastic animals most pleasantly, 
and Frank Stockton wrote some exquisitely touching stories 
in a similar vein. There was a fearsome gryphon in one of 
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his fantasies that became the warm friend of a minor canon, 
and a penitent hippogriff that is not easily forgotten. A 
more recent publication, Estella Cave’s ‘“‘ Ant Antics,” is a 
lively anthology of contributions by famous modern writers, 
fitting tribute to that paragon of industry and virtue, forever 
immortalized in the biblical warning to the lazy: “‘ Go to the 
ant thou sluggard.”’ 

Animals have even made their way into ghost stories. 
They may be ghosts themselves, or they may merely con- 
tribute to supernatural effects, as when they cower and shrink 
from something the human cannot see or sense. And occa- 
sionally an author sends an animal to Heaven, following a 
precedent established by the medieval romances, which 
despatched all sorts of creatures freely to and from the Other- 
world. The Moslem creed, I have heard, admitted ten 
animals to Heaven, Jonah’s Whale and Balaam’s Ass being 
among those so privileged. 

A higher authority than A‘sop has told us to go to the bee 
and consider her ways, the home life of the mouse has been 
triumphantly exploited in one of Beatrix Potter’s most 
celebrated stories, and the rat’s sense of justice has been 
extolled because of his promptness to punish Bishop Hatto: 


“They have sharpened their teeth on the cold grey stones 
And now they are gnawing the Bishop’s bones.” 


And in the “ Pied Piper of Hamelin”’ the docility and 
meekness of the rat is shown with the utmost pathos and 
beauty. 

The mosquito finds a supporter (rarely, it is admitted) 
in those who remark its cheerful singing note; the fly has 
Uncle Toby and St. Francis for champions, and is established 
in our sympathies as the pitiful victim of the spider, who, in 
turn, is shown giving Robert the Bruce a practical demon- 
stration in the triumph of mind over matter. One also 
remembers Katherine Mansfield’s story ‘ The Fly,” which, 
marking the dictum of multum in parvum, is perhaps the finest 
(as it certainly is the most significant) piece of anti-War 
literature ever written. 

The Blue Caterpillar in ‘‘ Alice ’’ has a superior in caustic 
personality that wins our respect and uneasy admiration ; 
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and the sparrow is lauded by Adsop to the detriment of the 
reputation of the cuckoo. The cuckoo, in his turn, is held 
up as a Terrible Warning to the married man: 
““ Cuckoo ! Cuckoo! Oh word of fear 
Unpleasing to a married ear... 
as Shakespeare puts it. 

We humans may concoct poison for the extermination 
of the industrious ant ; we may rat-proof our buildings and 
wharves ; we may swat our flies; we may oil our polliwogs 
and wiggletails; we may spray our caterpillars and shoot 
our sparrows; but all the while Story-telling looks on, 
tolerant and amused, knowing that in various countries, in 
varying times, narration of one sort and another has been 
frowned upon, even forbidden; yet that narration persists 
with perhaps only a greater emphasis on such details as were 
disapproved by authority. 

We cannot hope to cause the Story-teller any uneasiness. 
He knows much better than we book-reading folk of the 
moment can know that common sense holds for a day only ; 
to-morrow and all of yesterday belong to the imagination. 
No actual dog, however companionable, will ever supplant 
the dog-in-the-manger ; no latter-day wolf can ever expect 
to dim the memory of Red Riding Hood’s assailant ; and no 
study of a bird, from life, will take the place of Sterne’s 
wistful starling. “‘I know my business,” says the Story- 
teller. ‘‘ I’ve been at this work for several thousands of 
years, and I have contracted to continue it during good 
behaviour. I like the procession on my road, and I do not 
intend to give permanent place to any new figures. I will 
adapt and renovate costumes; I will teach new marching 
steps ; I will heat up or cool off everybody’s temperatures— 
but I refuse to add to or reduce the numbers of those who 
walk in my procession. Do you know,” continues the Story- 
teller, ‘‘ when the reading public scolds me about the travellers 
on my road I am always reminded of the Fable of the Gnat 
and the Bull: 


“Once the Gnat lighted on the horns of the Bull. ‘My dear 
fellow,’ said the Gnat, with as great a buzz as he could manage, ‘ pray 
excuse the liberty I take. If I am too heavy, only say so, and I will 
go away.’ 

‘** Stay or go,’ said the Bull, ‘it makes no difference to me. Had 
it not been for your buzz, I should not even have known that you were 
there!’ ” 

JOHN COGHLAN. 
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A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDS 


SEASONAL OUTLOOK. 


Considering the total rain amount during the coming three 
months, the indications at present are :— 


That over the British Islands as a whole the present 
general deficiency of rain will continue. 

That, at first, this expected deficiency will be most 
marked in the West of Ireland, but that the area of 
greatest deficiency will gradually change and finally 
develop over the 8.E. of England. 

That during the same three months the total rainfall 
in all parts of the British Isles will be less than usual 
and much less than usual over the Eastern half of 
England. 


Considering the individual months, the indications at 
present are :— 


That during September droughty conditions will con- 
tinue in the West of Ireland and that the deficiency 
of rain will extend to Scotland. 

That during the same month the extreme S.W. of 
England (Isles of Scilly) will locally experience a total 
rainfall at least up to—or slightly in excess of—the 
seasonal average. 

That during October the deficiency of rain will become 
more general and intensify further. 

That during October this expected deficiency will be 
most marked in the West of Ireland and Scotland. 


(h) That the deficiency of rain will continue during 


November in most parts of the British Isles. 

That during November the distribution of rainfall 
will temporarily become more normal, so that most of 
the British rain during that month will occur in 
Ireland and the greatest deficiency will occur in 
England—wmore particularly so in the South of England 
and English Channel. 

That in the London area and §S.E. of England the 


coming three months will, on the whole, be unusually ; 
warm months, and that the mean temperature for | 


the remainder of 1935 will be well above the seasonal 
average. 
DuUNBOYNE, 16.viii.35. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


[The Editor will gladly insert letters of public interest as far as space 
permits, but all communications must be accompanied by the full name 
and address of the writer even when for any good reason anonymity is 
desired.] 


“THE NEGLECTED ART OF RESIGNATION ” 
A REPLY 


To THE EpitTor oF The National Review 


Smr,—The severe attack on the Naval officers who have 
held the high posts of Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
since the war, made by your correspondent, under cover of 
the title “‘ Odysseus,” requires a reply—not, indeed, so much 
in defence of those distinguished officers as to prevent an 
ill-informed and credulous public from being misled. 

The substance of the article in your August number is 
that the steady deterioration of our Naval power might have 
been not only arrested, but reversed, if the Sea Lords during 
the last decade had taken a more courageous line in meeting 
their great responsibilities—thus warning the country of its 
danger. 

A similar charge could, if it were true, equally be made 
against the members of the Army and Air Councils. “ Odys- 
seus ”’ selects as his idea of correct action, that of Sir Frederick 
Richards in 1894, and he holds up that action as one parallel 
to the present situation, and as an example that his successors 
to-day should have followed. 

I suggest that his criticism is unsound and based on a 
misreading of some facts and an apparent ignorance of 
others. 

Sir Frederick Richards and his fellow admirals threatened 
to resign because, the country and Parliament having accepted 
a two-power standard as essential to our Imperial Defence, 
and it therefore being the national policy, it was their duty 
and responsibility to propose the necessary programmes to 
fulfil that policy. The desire of the Government of the day 
to deny to the Admiralty the essential funds to carry out 
their duty while pretending that the national policy was being 
carried out, was a position no Board could accept, because 
by doing so they would have been conniving at an endeavour 
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to reduce the accepted standard of Naval security below 
that which Parliament and the country believed to be the 
case. Their course was clear. Another instance of which 
“‘ Odysseus ”’ appears ignorant, or deliberately ignores, arose 
in 1925. The country at the Washington conference in 1922 
had accepted with public acclamation the 5.5.3 ratio in 
certain Naval units, but our cruiser strength was still un- 
fettered. The Admiralty in 1925 put forward a cruiser pro- 
gramme, but it was opposed by the Cabinet. After prolonged 
discussion Lord Bridgeman and his colleagues offered their 
resignation, and the Cabinet gave way. The cruiser programme 
was accepted. 

Public criticism of a severe nature was poured on the 
Sea Lords, who were told they needed “ dragooning.” The 
action of Lord Bridgeman and Lord Beatty and their col- 
leagues was, however, generally accepted because it was in 
accordance with public reading of their proper responsibilities 
under the circumstances. 

Now the steady weakening of the Navy since that time 
has been due not directly to Government policy of the moment, 
but to a definite and deliberate unwillingness of the people 
of all political parties to face up to the expenditure necessary 
to safeguard the Empire. 

To support this attitude, public criticism in the Press and 
in Parliament has been directed against the Navy. Doubt 
has been expressed of its value. Continuous efforts have been 
made to substitute Air Defence for Naval. Battleships, the 
public have been told, are useless, and the days of warships 
are over. With the consolation such false ideas can give, 
new Naval policies have been created, and what it is important 
to remember, sanctioned by Parliament. 

In 1930, as a preliminary to the Disarmament Conference, 
the London Treaty was accepted by the nation at a time of 
economic depression. There was no doubt as to the effect 
of that policy in the public mind. The Admiralty had new 
national instructions. Does ‘‘ Odysseus ” think that the Sea 
Lords at that moment should have resigned ? or that they 
should have said to Parliament: ‘‘ We will not accept this 
policy.” If he thinks that, then I will say that such action 
would not merely have been unconstitutional, but entirely 
unprecedented. 'They would have properly been accused of 
dictatorship and driven from office. 

It is not the duty of the Sea Lords to dictate policy, and 
any improper attempt to do so would weaken the status of 
Admiralty Boards for all time. 
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Let me repeat—it is the duty of the Sea Lords, as of other 
members of a Board, to advise what monies and measures are 
needed to carry out the accepted Naval policy of the country ; 
if these measures are denied them, so that the Naval 
strength is studiously neglected, then they cannot with a 
proper sense of duty continue in their posts unless the situation 
is explained to Parliament so that the policy may be changed 
if necessary. 

No, Sir, the situation is not so simply dealt with as 
‘“‘ Odysseus” implies. No doubt “ the Navy is never as good 
as it was!” but ‘‘ Odysseus”’ cannot foist on to the Sea 
Lords’ shoulders a responsibility that is not theirs, and that 
they cannot assume, viz.: the deliberate open neglect of the 
people of this country of their Naval forces so that they 
could spend their money more pleasantly. To state “the 
British public has not been allowed to know its dangers ”’ is 
surely a travesty of the truth. 

Repeatedly have they been warned by the Admiralty 
spokesmen in public and Parliament. No public man, other 
than those connected with the Navy, has, so far as I am aware, 
repeated the warnings that have been repeatedly given. 


The country is now at length awakening from its happy 
dreams, and finds itself in danger. ‘“‘ Odysseus”’ writes too 
late. He and his like are looking for a scapegoat. 


The spokesmen of the Navy have done what they could 
to point out the cataract to which the ship of State, with all 
sails full, is rapidly approaching; the crew are carousing 
neglectful of danger. ‘“‘ Odysseus,” in the bow, has awakened, 
and is alarmed. He is as responsible as the rest, he shouts : 
‘let us throw the Jonah overboard !”’ But who is the Jonah ? 
As the First Lord said last week in a public utterance, “ On 
such occasions the wrong man is usually hanged ! ’’.—Yours 
truly, 

‘“‘ FAIRPLAY.” 


August 17, 1935. 
[We refer to this letter in the ‘“‘ Episodes ””—Ep. N.R.] 


AN URGENT MATTER 


To THE Epiror or The National Review 


Sir,—Opening the Summer School of the Royal Empire 
Society at Oxford a short time ago I spoke about the dangers 
that threatened freedom in the present state of the world. 
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The audience was not entirely English. There were many 
representatives from the Dominions and a few foreigners, 
including, I believe, some Germans. I do not know what the 
foreign view of my address was, but one American said to 
me afterwards that he had not realised how precarious would 
be the position of the smaller democracies in the British 
Empire if they were not to be guaranteed by the powerful 
British Fleet. The School as a whole seemed to take the 
moral which I attempted to point very much to heart, but 
my standpoint was nevertheless quite evidently a complete 
surprise and revelation to most of those present. There is 
no question, I fear, that the dangers which we are running 
at the present time are not widely appreciated, and I venture, 
therefore, to repeat in substance the arguments which formed 
the main part of my Oxford speech. 

There was surely never a time when the position of the 
Empire in relation to the world needed keener and more 
practical consideration. It is said that the Empire’s greatest 
interest is peace. That is only true in a certain sense. Our 
peoples loathe the very thought of war, and they know that 
international appeasement and stability are vital to that 
economic recovery for which we have waited so long. But 
peace is not in itself a positive goal. It is only the soil. 
The plant is freedom. For freedom we sacrificed peace and 
a million lives only a few short years ago ; and if we are now 
to enjoy both peace and freedom we must see to it that they 
are not challenged again from a blue sky as they were in the 
summer of 1914. 

Since the end of the war the nations of the Empire have 
been looking inwards. It is time for the Britannic nations to 
turn their eyes outwards again, to pass from formule to facts, 
and to make sure that neither their peace nor their freedom 
is endangered by the new world order which has come into 
being while they slept. 

The old peril in Europe has lifted its head again. Germany 
has declared her intention of creating a great military machine 
by land, sea and air. Who can question the efficiency with 
which she will do it or the valour and devotion of her people ? 

Two issues will, in fact, determine the future of the 
Empire, and determine it within the lifetime of children 
already born. The one is defence, the other is development. 
Great possessions carry with them great responsibilities. 
That is a commonplace of political thought in our national 
life, and it applies with equal truth to international relations. 
The Empire cannot indefinitely reserve for itself a large 
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proportion of the emptier parts of the habitable globe unless 
it is prepared to settle new population where there is none 
and to put idle land to use. The first essential for develop- 
ment, however, is adequate defence. Unless we can do 
something effective in combination with those nations which 
are for peace and freedom like ourselves to guarantee the 
world against the shadow of war, exchanges will not be 
stabilised, markets will not revive, confidence will not be 
restored, and development, therefore, can never be resumed 
with success. From that standpoint as well as others the 
Dominions are as closely concerned as the Mother Country 
in the problems of defence. For them as for us, therefore, 
defence and the maintenance of peace must come first. 

On these two foundations, adequate defence and vigorous 
development, and on no other, the peace and freedom of 
the Empire can be made secure. But freedom, let us re- 
member, is a living thing. 

Other Empires have equalled our material achievements. 
The Roman Empire, for instance, though it came into being 
nearly two thousand years ago, has never been surpassed for 
its roads and bridges, its reservoirs and aqueducts, and other 
splendid public works. Like the Romans, we have spread 
public works, justice and good government. But our 
special blazon is freedom and all that freedom means in moral 
and spiritual dignity for the individual man. That ideal is 
once again challenged and menaced by mighty autocracies 
which exalt the State and trample on the individual man. 
It is therefore time to show that constancy, foresight and 
preparation are not confined to despotisms, but can thrive 
with equal strength in States built and guided by free men. 

Yours faithfully, 
Tormarton Court. Badminton, EDWARD Griaa. 
August, 1935. 


WHEN FRIENDS FAIL TO UNDERSTAND 


To THE Epiror or The National Review 


Str,—To whom should French friends of Great Britain 
apply for information in these days of confusion and anxiety 
if not to The National Review, where the necessity of an 
Anglo-French understanding has always been realised ? 

From the public utterances of your statesmen Frenchmen 
understand that England and France have to yield to Ger- 
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many’s desires and ambitions in many respects. Of Germany’s 
responsibility for the war they say nothing, nor of what the 
four years’ struggle meant in sufferings for both countries. 
Forgetting all this, Sir Samuel Hoare refers to the tension in 
Europe being due to the antagonism between France and 
Germany. What he means, of course, is the antagonism between 
Germany and Europe. France is only the leading protagonist 
in the Continental battle for civilisation. May I say that we 
in France do not understand your point of view. France isa 
peaceful nation, and French people are willing not to lay 
stress on war memories, but we are not prepared to take up 
the attitude that we were a guilty party in the war. 

I wonder whether the British public clearly visualises the 
situation here? Friendship with Great Britain has become 
almost a matter of course in France for three reasons :— 

1. France keeps a fervid memory of what the war was 
fought for, what it cost, of those who sided with right and 
justice and those who did not. 

2. France believes that no other great State in Europe, be- 
sides Great Britain and herself, is true to the ideal of freedom. 

3. France is convinced that no peace can be maintained 
if these two free countries fall out. 

We here have been puzzled by the intense British effort 
since the war to rehabilitate Germany, and to enable her to 
reconstitute her great army and navy. We have not under- 
stood the desire to make this very obvious enemy to European 
peace powerful. We are completely bewildered by such 
speeches as that recently made by Major Featherstone 
Godley to Herr Hitler, in the name of the British Legion, 
when he said that England had been wrong to fight against 
Germany. When we read such statements we wonder what 
Englishmen mean by them. 

Please allow an old friend of Great Britain, who showed 
his sympathy for that country before the Entente was signed, 
to speak on behalf of his own countrymen. Let him assure 
you that France has a passion for peace. Keeping closely in 
touch, our two nations might ensure it, and it is not only 
their interest, but their duty to do so. But nothing can last 
which begins by forgetfulness of the past. We have buried 
our dead, but surely we have not parted with their ideals ? 
Let us continue to remember them and to honour them, and 
the vast sacrifices of 1914-1918 will not have been in vain. 

Yours, etc., 


Paris. JACQUES ARNAVON, 
July 30, 1935. Ministre Plenipoteniére. 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS UNION 


To THE Epritror or The National Review 


Str,—After an absence of nearly one year, I returned to 
find that the League of Nations Union, that colossal imposture, 
was still catching dupes. The Peace Ballot had been pre- 
sented to Mr. Baldwin by Mr. Lansbury and Lord Cecil, 
and we are asked to believe that nine million Englishmen and 
Englishwomen are ready to open their own country to the 
enemy and say (as one of them said years ago, in a sermon) : 
‘“‘ We will shame you into attacking us.”” On the other hand, 
they are ready to fight for Abyssinia! What use can Mr. 
Baldwin make of this Peace Ballot, I ask you ? 

A short time ago I met a lady, Secretary of a Branch of 
the L.N.U., and, in answer to my enquiry, she assured me 
that all their members knew all the aims and objects of the 
L.N.U., as all their questions were answered before they 
joined. Further, when I confessed that the questionnaire had 
stumped me, with an indulgent smile she told me that she 
had no difficulty in answering the questions, and that all 
those to whom the questionnaire was delivered had had every 
question fully explained, and knew what they were voting 
for ! 

A friend of mine, retired I.C.S., got very heated when 
I attacked the L.N.U. He asked me what I had against the 
League of Nations. “ Nothing at all,’ I said, ‘“ but this is 
not the League of Nations.” ‘Oh, yes, it is, and I am a 
member of the League of Nations, and all our subscriptions 
go towards paying the expenses of the League ”’ ! 

I was surprised to find that another friend of mine, an 
officer, was also a member of the L.N.U. “‘ Well,” he said, 
‘“‘T drill my men and teach them to shoot straight, but I 
am still in favour of Peace.’’ I hadn’t time to discuss with 
him the disarmament views of the L.N.U. 

A year ago I wrote to you on this same subject. Letters 
of abuse poured in upon me, and a few of praise. The least 
abusive of the letters talked of people of my ‘“ mentality.” 
This was a few days before the question came before Parlia- 
ment, and Mr. Chamberlain disowned the policy of the L.N.U. 
After all, what can one think of a League led by Mr. Lansbury 
and cranks of that kind.—Yours truly, 

C. E. Prior. 


[A curious fact in connection with the ‘‘ Peace”’ Ballot has not been 
sufficiently commented on. People who were known to be critics 
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of the League of Nations Union and therefore unlikely to fall into the 


Ballot trap, were never canvassed. This was the case of the Editor, 
N.R.] 


THE REFLECTIONS OF AN ARM-CHAIR 


To THE Eprror or The National Review 


Str,—I am an arm-chair at the Carlton Club. 


It is not generally known that of every 10,000 arm-chairs 
made, one has the faculty of reading, hearing, remembering 
and, on rare occasions, conversing. I have these gifts, and 
am therefore able to communicate with you on a matter 
in which you, or at any rate some of your contributors, seem 
to need enlightenment. 


I read in your last number an article signed “‘ A.B.C., etc.,” 
the writers of which seem to know a great deal about policy, 
but not much about politicians. They express surprise at 
Mr. Baldwin for having put two men in one office, namely, 
Sir Samuel Hoare in the Secretaryship of Foreign Affairs, 
and Mr. Eden in a new post especially designed to thwart 
any policy which the Foreign Secretary might pursue. Now, 
Sir, I know nothing about foreign countries, nor of what 
goes on there. I do not hear them discussed very often, but 
I may say that I do understand the preoccupations of political 
persons, and I think I can explain to “ A.B.C., etc.,” why 
Mr. Baldwin has placed two men in charge of one office. 

If we remember the events of the last few years we recall 
that Mr. Baldwin “accepted the poisoned chalice’’ of the 
Socialist Indian policy. But he is a reader of Disraeli. He 
realized pretty soon what he had done. His political death 
would have ensued unless he had handed it on. He did 
so—to Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Now I don’t know anything about the India Act, except 
that it caused discussions and divisions, but I do know that 
Sir Samuel Hoare—with the help of many of my clients— 
got it on to the Statute Book, and that by doing so he raised 
his personal position, so that he “ had claims ’—I hear this 
phrase very often—and was looked to as a man of very rising 
importance. The poisoned chalice had not poisoned him ! 

What was Mr. Baldwin to do? Here was Sir Samuel 
Hoare, with an enhanced reputation in the political world ; 
he was eager, hard-working and ambitious, he “ had claims.” 
If he made another parliamentary success, and I do not hear 
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of any others, he might be in the running for the leadership 
of the Conservative Party. The only thing to do was to give 
him, inside his own office, someone whose business it was to 
see that whatever he proposed was countered. Hence the 
double appointment. 

Really, Mr. Editor, I do not think that anything else could 
have been done. What use would it have been to Mr. Baldwin 
to so arrange his Cabinet as to isolate Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
if Sir Samuel Hoare was to become powerful? We are not 
living in Lord Beaconsfield’s time, but in a more practical 
age, when the matters in the minds of those who sit in my 
enfolding embrace are not of high policy and its national 
results, but infinitely simpler and easier to understand. 


I am surprised at ‘“‘ A.B.C., etc.”—I really am. 
Yours, etc., 


A. N. Arm-CHAIR. 


Carlton Club, S.W.1. 
August, 1935. 


PLUS CA CHANGE PLUS C’EST LA MEME 
CHOSE 


To THE Eprror oF The National Review 


Srr,—Mr. Baldwin replaces Mr. Ramsay MacDonald as 
Prime Minister, whilst Mr. MacDonald replaces Mr. Baldwin 
as Lord President of the Council. ‘‘ Amurath to Amurath 
succeeds,” and a Conservative with Socialist tendencies 
follows a Socialist with Conservative tendencies. As far as 
the general public and the majority of the electors are con- 
cerned, however, their knowledge of any future road they 
are to take, or of any future policy in store for them, is as 
nebulous as before, with one exception, that under all condi- 
tions the full support of the present Government will be 
given to the League of Nations for whatever at any moment 
that support may happen to be worth. 

In the past days of party contests, generally and broadly 
speaking, each party professed certain principles more or 
less comprehensible to the electorate. That system is now 
to be superseded by a union of all the talents to be held 
together by having no common principles at all. In a political 
paradise the lion and the lamb will crouch together, and all 
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will be for the best in the best of all possible worlds. And so, 
with a General Election appearing over the near horizon, 
the country finds itself faced by only two alternatives—a 
continuation of the (so-called) National Government or the 
menace of another to be wildly and revolutionarily Socialist. 
No other choice is offered. 

At Halstead, in Essex, Mr. Baldwin has been reported 
as warning the electors that if they had any change they 
might find themselves worse off than if they stuck to the 
old crew. This, though certainly true under existing condi- 
tions, is hardly an inspiring lead for the youth of a great 
empire, who are simply told that if they do not keep the 
existing Government in power they might be likely to get a 
worse one. They might also be puzzled to decide whether 
a slow, general decline through opportunist, weak and apathetic 
government is to be preferred to either a life and death 
struggle or surrender to international communism. A Govern- 
ment formed from men whose whole political life has been 
passed, till recently, in advocating diametrically opposite 
views on nearly every subject vital to the country, views 
which have never been recanted, is entirely out of touch with 
the mind of the people who have seen measures passed of 
which no smallest suggestion has ever been made to them 
when they have been called upon for their suffrages at a general 
election. 

It is at least doubtful whether the Government would be 
successful should it go to the country on the one question of 
the India Bill. 

The fact that any Government is to-day imperfectly seized 
of the real feelings of the great mass of the people is, however, 
less its own fault than that of an utterly illogical and impos- 
sible system by which huge and heterogeneous constituencies 
are wooed by carpet-bag candidates and, to all intents and 
purposes, told to shut their eyes and to open their mouths 
and see what rare and refreshing fruit will be put into them 
by whatever Government the candidate happens to favour. 


Some months back, Sir, you were good enough to print a 
letter of mine in which I wrote that I believed we had seen in 
the last twenty years two great spiritual uprisings of National 
consciousness. The first at the early beginning of the war, 
the second at the time of the last general election. Is it not 
conceivable that we witnessed a third in the marvellous 
exhibition of love, loyalty and confidence shown for the 
King in his Jubilee and a spontaneous, almost unconscious, 
demonstration by his people of the feeling that there was 
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one on whom they could always rely, himself the symbol of an 
institution above all party and personal interests, one in 
whom they could always trust, no matter how they might be 
let down by others ? Whether true or “‘ ben trovato,” there 
is matter for thought in the tale of the Mayor of that Socialist 
borough which had done all in its power to honour the Jubilee 
who, on being twitted by a provincial brother mayor with, 
“T thought you were a Communist!” replied “So I am. 
What of it? He’s my king as well as yours, isn’t he ? ”— 
Yours truly, 


HENRY FORTESCUE. 
The Bridge House, Weybridge. 
August, 1935. 


CONSERVATIVES AND THE ELECTION 


To THE Eprror oF The National Review 


Sir,—I most cordially support “‘ a Conservative Worker’s ”’ 
letter in your last issue. It is high time we Conservatives 
put our house in order by having a leader of our own, who 
would be true to the principles he professes. Nobody for a 
moment can assert that the majority of the representatives 
of our party have been true to the principles of Conservatism, 
they have merely followed a Socialist lead. 

The income-tax now stands at 4s. 6d., yet at the recent 
Jubilee Naval Review of the eleven battleships, eight were 
obsolete and practically ‘“‘ time expired ’’—the Queen Eliza- 
beth was at the Dardanelles, the Iron Duke fought at Jutland. 
This lamentable weakness hardly reflects much credit on the 
patriotism of our 470 Conservative M.P.’s, possibly they were 
bemused by their ‘‘ muddle minded” ideal of our Socialist 
Pacifists who rely on the myth of “ collective security ’’ under 
the wing of the League of Nations—they have evidently 
improved on the old-fashioned truth, ‘Si vis pacem para 
bellum.” — 

Yours truly, 
W. R. J. Exxis (Major). 
‘* Minden,” 
Brackendale Road, 
Camberley. 
August, 1935. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW 
THE HORSE AND THE MOTOR-CAR 


To THE Eprror or The National Review 


Sir,—A considerable proportion of our press is demanding 
that horses shall be withdrawn from our streets. With an 
undivided voice it also urges a remedy for agricultural depres- 
sion. Now a horse consumes annually a very considerable 
amount of oats and other kinds of grain and also hay in 
large quantities. Therefore, every horse removed from our 
streets and roads throws so much land out of cultivation and, 
of course, diminishes the rural population. It is not sense 
to express concern for our agriculture and at the same time 
to recommend the diminution of the cultivated area. 

Again, our press calls for more motor-cars and more speed- 
tracks to be constructed with the taxpayers’ money. The 
horse eats English and Imperial provender, the car con- 
sumes petrol which is almost entirely a foreign product. The 
motor also competes with and impoverishes railways. The 
railways are a great national asset, employing thousands. 
Cars, after they are manufactured, employ few, and use and 
destroy roads. The reason of the press popularity of the 
motor industry may perhaps be partly accounted for by their 
advertising. I say nothing of the slaughter. In London 
alone the carnage is terrible. A few years ago I was knocked 
down in Regent Street by a taxi, which was travelling at 
nearly thirty miles an hour, and now that speed has been 
officially pronounced safe. The danger from horse traffic, 
on the other hand, is very small. 

It is now suggested that the Minister of Transport be 
permitted to make a law for the suppression of horses. This 
is rank dictatorship. No important innovation like this 
ought to be sanctioned until it has been embodied in a Bill, 
passed by both Houses of Parliament and assented to by the 
Crown. A petition ought to be presented to the King, begging 
him not to permit any such order until the pleasure of the 
Crown and Parliament has been taken. 

I am, Sir, yours, etc., 

New University Club, W. A. Hirst. 

St. James’ Street. 
August, 1935. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL.—On September 18 next, the offices of The 
National Review will be removed to 35, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 
Lonvon, W.C.2. Telephone: Temple Bar 8115. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
A HISTORY OF EUROPE 


A History oF Europe. Volume II: Renaissance, Reforma- 
tion, Reason. By the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 18s. net.) With its second volume, Dr. Fisher’s 
history proceeds on the triumphant course which was promised 
by the first. It takes us from the Italian Renaissance to the 
eve of the French Revolution, beginning with a brilliant 
summary of the new Europe which is to emerge in its pages 
and ending with a chapter on “‘ England the Workshop of 
the World,” which is an equally brilliant and concise account 
of the conditions and inventions that brought about the 
industrial era. In reading it, one cannot help being struck 
with the ease and grace which so swiftly carry its great 
cargo of learning. It is an absorbing book of which not a 
word is superfluous. Nor can admiration be withheld from 
the consistency with which its author keeps his course, 
without yielding to the manifold temptations to digress 
which, through his personal and technical interests, his 
hatreds and admirations, and his debt to other writers, 
must beset every historian. When one thinks of these 
last—Vasari, Ranke, J. A. Symonds, Gasquet, Erasmus, 
Trevelyan, Stubbs, Belloc, Prescott, Acton, Motley, Maitland, 
Froude, Macaulay, Mahan, Burnet, Carlyle, Morley, Winston 
Churchill and F. 8. Oliver, to name only a few—the detach- 
ment and sense of proportion displayed throughout by Dr. 
Fisher appear extraordinary. Each of his many short 
chapters accomplishes its task with lucid precision, yet not 
without colour, for in his touches of colour Dr. Fisher is an 
artist ; and particularly good chapters are those on “ The 
German Reformation,” ‘‘ England’s Breach with Rome,” 
“The Counter-Reformation,” ‘The Rise of the Dutch 
Republic,” ‘‘ England and Spain,” ‘“‘ The Great Rebellion,” 
“The Ascension of France,” ‘The Eighteenth Century in 
England and France,” and “ Europe at War (1740-1763).” 
The last of these, perhaps, bears away the palm: in it the 
ambitions of Maria Theresa, the astuteness, courage and 
generalship of Frederick of Prussia, and the determination 
of William Pitt are exhibited in conflict with a combina- 


tion of warmth and calm analysis which is rare in English 
writers. 
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While seeing no reason to change my description of this | 
work’s general tone and outlook, given in my review of 
Volume I, I would add to it the impression, gained as Dr. 


Fisher comes nearer to modern Europe, that his general view is 
the view of a humanist, an administrator, and a man for whom 
the vagaries of human society contain no law and no surprise. L 
Having no high hopes of human perfectibility, it is to the oth 
inspiration of the humanist and the ordering energy of the too 
administrator, even though he have the faults of Peter the the 
Great, that he seems to look for an ultimate control of the “¥y 
vagaries. He is never more eloquent than when he writes blo 
of men like Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, Loyola, the Jansenists ‘ble 
and the Encyclopedists; and the note of satisfaction is Loy 
never more pronounced than when he is recording some | mu 
feat of consolidation in confusion or of lasting organization, | be 
achieved by beings as different as Henry VIII, Richelieu, reli 
Mazarin, Colbert, Walpole or Frederick of Prussia. Some of tro 
his pungent remarks in passing may well be quoted as clues | hav 
to his general attitude :— figt 
““ We have now reached an episode in European history (the Franco- sta 
Spanish rivalry in Italy) which proves how feeble are the affinities { rav 
of religion, of race, and of culture, when weighed in the balance against An 
the cupidity and war-lust of mankind.” mig 
“The importance of Erasmus for the history of Europe consists sur 
in the fact that, in the age of the Reformation, he embodied, with a ant 
surpassing attractiveness and brilliance, that tradition of Christian 
and classical culture which was and remains the common possession 
of all Europe. In any list of good Europeans the name of Erasmus hac 
will rank high. He had the idea of a Europe organized for rational ide 
ends, true to its past, but purified of its abuses, and bound together wh 
in a perpetual bond of peace and fellowship. Such an inspiration is his 
still cherished by the small band of humanists who in every country of 
endeavour to sweeten the bitter waters of political life.” : 
“He (Thomas Cromwell) undertook the task of dispossessing the vie 
priests and uprooting the monks in the spirit in which an unemotional, his 
unscrupulous solicitor handles a hard and intricate matter of business an 
for a shady but important client.” litt 
“For his (Loyola’s) immediate purpose it was more profitable to me 
train the elect than to scatter his gifts to the multitude. The wheels tin 
of history are seldom moved by the poor. In the main the world is { ; 
ruled by station, wealth and intellect.” wu 
“To the whole humanitarian side of politics he (Richelieu) was ev! 
profoundly indifferent. But there was one cause and only one to which Eu 
his lucid, ruthless, and logical intellect was persistently devoted. | pre 
He worked with a single mind for the greatness of France as that | po. 
phrase has been understood by a long line of French statesmen, by | as] 


Mazarin and Louis XIV, by Danton and Napoleon, by Delcassé and | 
Clémenceau, by Poincaré or his pupil Tardieu.” cul 
‘It is the Nemesis of all autocracies that, sooner or later, for lack 
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of the vivifying breath of freedom, they cease to command the best 

services of the highest and best men.” 

“ Walpole and Fleury between them had done their best to maintain 
the fabric of Europe as it had been settled by the peace treaties of 
Utrecht and Rastadt; but the lesson of European history is that 
Europe is never settled, but always restless and uneasy.”’ 

And to these passages, which could be paralleled by many 
others, must be added the final paragraph of the first chapter, 
too long for quotation in full, in which Dr. Fisher sums up 
the whole historical scene which this volume is to cover. 
“In the long dispute,” he writes, ‘“‘ which bathes Europe in 
blood, the basest and noblest motives are ineradicably 
blended. Cranmer’s Prayer-book and Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
Loyola’s Spiritual Exercises and Pascal’s Pensées, the Catholic 
music of Palestrina and the Protestant music of Bach may 
be taken as illustrations of the depth of emotion aroused in 
religious men of genius on either side of the great con- 
troversy. But the great mass of the European people 
have never been in any true sense religious. The dominant 
figures in the period of Europe’s religious wars are the 
statesmen, soldiers and adventurers, who make use of the 
raw enthusiasm of the masses to achieve their secular ends.” 
And he concludes by suggesting the critical notions that 
might have been entertained by an intelligent Chinaman 
surveying the “ turbulent European scene during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries.” 

It would be unfair to say that Dr. Fisher’s own attitude 
had a resemblance to that of his Chinaman, for he fully 
identifies himself with the culture, continent and race to 
which he belongs. Yet the above quotations will have shown 
his judicial and dispassionate judgment, his small opinion 
of general humanity’s capacity or influence on events, his 
view of social machinery, his criticism of political motives, 
his persuasion that Europe is never a unity and never settled, 
and the repose of his slender hopes upon the working of “ the 
little band of humanists.’’ We shall see if the same detach- 
ment and serenity prevail when he comes down to his own 
time, but we may already be certain of one thing, that he 
will not have changed the conception of Europe that is 
evident in the volume before us, in which from first to last 
Europe is little more than a convenient geographical ex- 
pression covering a welter of conflicting races, nations and 
policies, bound together by no unity of affection, interest or 
aspiration, but, at best, only by a certain community of 
culture shared by the small proportion of well-educated 
people in the various countries. Dr. Fisher’s spectacles are 
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tinged with little emotion either of choler, regret or hope, 
and it must depend a little upon a reader’s mental make-up 
whether he finds this stimulating or the reverse. Some people 
must take sides or die of boredom, while others are only 
bothered when they have to take sides. The latter will be 
happier with Dr. Fisher. What the former will miss, 
perhaps, most of all in this work is direct allusion to, or 
description of, the clashes of masterful human personalities, 
to be stirred by which is one of the more romantic pleasures 
of reading history. It may be said that fiction and poetry 
are the proper arts for the record of these, and that in the 
historical plays of Shakespeare or the novels of Dumas and 
Sir Walter Scott the drama of history is more suitably 
portrayed than in works which set out to be narratives based 
on carefully sifted evidence. But this is a narrow view, and 
would exclude from the business of writing history the men 
to whose minds drama above all appeals. No doubt, in these 
latter days, the romantic element in history has been over- 
stressed, especially by biographers who aimed at reaping the 
rewards showered by the public upon successful novelists : 
yet, if it be true that in the main “the world is ruled by 
wealth, station and intellect,” the day-to-day conflicts of men 
and women who possessed some or all of these attributes 
have much more than an entertainment value. Thucydides 
realized this when he composed the magnificent speeches that 
sum up at a crisis opposing points of view; and it has never 
been possible for the historian with a dramatic eye wholly 
to surrender the scene for the analysis. That Dr. Fisher 
has avoided the scene is no blemish on his work, for, if it 
was alien from his temperament, it might also have marred 
his carefully planned proportions: but it remains nevertheless 
true that a reader who contented himself with obtaining 
knowledge from this work alone would miss a good deal. 
Unless he looked at some of the books mentioned in the 
valuable bibliographies that end each chapter, the vivid 
movement from which history emerges would escape him. 
To take English history alone, is not Macaulay’s colour and 
eloquence almost part of our sense of the seventeenth 
century ; and is it possible, after reading Oliver’s The Endless 
Adventure, with its brilliant characters of politicians in 
conflict, not to feel that something is wanting in Dr. Fisher’s 
brief, sober and accurate summary of Walpole’s administra- 
tion? The “bitter waters of political life,” as Dr. Fisher 
calls them, are indeed not wormwood to all, but a tonic 
which, though heady, calls up some of men’s finest qualities. 
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It is not, however, suggested that, because Dr. Fisher 
avoids the dramatic scene, he avoids the sharply edged 
portrait. His descriptions of leading men and women, 
though short and incisive, are both artistic and convincing. 
Outstanding in this volume are those of Erasmus, Luther, 
Henry VIII, Elizabeth, Cardinal Wolsey, Calvin, Gustavus 
Adolphus, Colbert, Charles XII of Sweden, Peter the Great 
and Frederick the Great; and the shorter passages on 
Charles V, Catherine de’ Medici, Philip II of Spain, Strafford, 
Louis XIV, Elizabeth Farnese and Frederick William I of 
Prussia are, in their way, equally arresting for their rendering 
in a few lines of the essential traits. Dr. Fisher is also 
ingenious in his occasional sudden glances into the future 
which cleverly cap his view of a situation. For instance: 


“If the continent of Europe is partly Protestant to-day, the cause 
is possibly to be found in the persistent diplomacy of a Roman cardinal 
(Richelieu).” 

“Not until the Italian victory of Vittorio Veneto (1918) had sent 
the Austrian Empire toppling to the ground were the effects of the 
field of Mohacs finally undone.” 

“So little may the policy of a State be deduced from the religious 
convictions of its citizens that the continued independence of the 
Dutch Republic, the partition of the vast Spanish inheritance, and the 
successful establishment of the Protestant succession in England may, 
to no small degree, be ascribed to the spirited exertions of the old 
Jesuit-ridden Austrian State, which received its quietus by the treaties 
of St. Germain and Trianon.” 


This ironic device might easily be overdone, but, used with 
Dr. Fisher’s tact and restraint, it is highly effective. No less 
effective and as tactfully used is Dr. Fisher’s power to convey 
in a short space a general picture of a period’s social life by 
the skilful antithesis of details. Of this the best instance is 
the summary of the seventeenth century to be found at the 
end of the chapter headed “‘ The Spanish Succession,” of 
which I will quote a part :— 


“The seventeenth century witnessed the production of Hamlet and 
Tartuffe, of Paradise Lost and of Newton’s Principia. It was the age 
of Rembrandt and Rubens, of Van Dyck and Hobbema, of Ruysdael 
and Franz Hals. It heard the first notes of Italian opera, the first 
strains of Purcell’s music and of the Stradivarius violin. It gave the 
compass and the barometer to the mariner, the telescope and the micro- 
scope to the man of science, quinine and the thermometer to the 
physician, the shot gun to the sportsman. The comfort of daily life 
was enriched by the invention of the watch and the clock, and gluttony 
was robbed of half its grossness by the popularization of the fork. It 
was an age of growing wealth and of expanding international trade 
in luxuries. The century of the Puritans and the Jansenists was marked 
by the discovery of ices and champagne, by the yet more beneficial 
importation of tea and coffee, and by the introduction of wax candles, 
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the most beautiful of all forms of illumination, into the gorgeous saloons 
of Versailles. The first landscape gardener, the first statistician, the first 
woman to pursue a professional career on the stage, belong to the later 
half of the seventeenth century. Yet the age which manifested its 
energy in these and many other happy ways, such as street lighting, 
and marine insurance, and the London penny post, was, despite its 
complex and advancing civilization, a period of almost uninterrupted 
war.” 


It is in passages such as these that Dr. Fisher neatly sums 
up from time to time those developments of civilization which 
come definitely outside the realm of what the Germans 
would call Staatsgeschichte. While ready at the effective 
moment to use his wide knowledge of special subjects, Dr. 
Fisher is not concerned to give, except by the way, an account 
of the evolution of literature, plastic art, law, economics, 
social custom, science or military tactics. In fact, a more 
accurate title than the one that he has chosen would be a 
“History of the States of Europe.” If there is one special 
subject to which he is tempted to give more than passing 
attention it is science, whether it be in speaking of the 
scientific advances made in the seventeenth century—the 
climax to a noble opening of the chapter on “ The Great 
Rebellion ’’—or of the inventions which helped to transform 
the economic life of our country in the eighteenth, made, 
as he notes with a certain dry humour, by “ a small handful 
of remarkable Scots and Englishmen, fewer than would be 
required for a football match”: and this is the only respect 
in which, as a historian, he has any affinity to Mr. H. G. 
Wells, to whom, as I should imagine, his historical attitude 
-would be otherwise anathema. But of such historians, whose 
view of the past is distorted by their impatience for the 
future, Dr. Fisher makes an effective criticism when, in the 
first chapter of this volume, he says: “‘ Mankind is slower 
to move than city dwellers in the western countries are 
always willing to allow.” Even to-day, as he points out, 
traces of medizval, or even barbarian, institutions, thoughts 
and feelings survive. ‘Still the Albanian goes armed like 
the Afghan and lives the life depicted in the Iliad. Still do 
the Bulgarian villagers practice rites and superstitions which 
may have brought a smile to the lips of Euripides.” The 
heat which facts of this kind engender in certain minds is 
entirely absent from Dr. Fisher, whose attitude is that the 
business of the historian is to look at facts as they are, neither 
rejoicing nor repining, and hoping very moderately. This 
patient attitude enables him to place his finger accurately 
on the fundamental changes produced in a given course of 
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time, and makes this work an unrivalled account of the 
crystallizations discernible in this uneasy continent. The 
period covered by the present volume is that of the emergence 
of the modern from the medieval world—a development 
summed up by Dr. Fisher in the following words: “A 
society divided between lay and cleric gave place to a society 
divided into rich and poor, an atmosphere hostile to free 
enquiry to one in which science could live and mature.” 
He goes on, in this admirable chapter, to point out what 
the new knowledge, partly scientific and partly geographical, 
brought about, namely, a new and provisional attitude to 
truth. Adventure succeeded routine: expectation replaced 
certainty. And with this new attitude came the strengthening 
of government, the perfection of diplomacy and the full 
establishment of nationalism. At the outbreak of the French 
Revolution all but eastern and south-eastern Europe was 
firmly settled in a recognized framework: it was a point at 
which, if anywhere, an old book was closed and a new one 
opened. We shall await Dr. Fisher’s third volume with 
impatience, to discover what he sees written on the pages of 
that new book which still seems very far from having reached a 
decisive close. He leaves with us the picture of England 
prospering industrially and financially while she was fighting 
for her life against Napoleon, and continuing prosperously 
on the lines of Adam Smith: but with a glance into the 
darker shadows of futurity he mentions, on his last page, the 
name of Karl Marx. Artistically, that was a happy touch: 
this evangelist of an anti-humanist gospel will loom larger 
in his sequel. 


OrxLO WILLIAMS. 


A FRENCH JURIST ON ENGLISH LAW 


THe Eneuish Leaat TrapiTion: ITs SOURCES AND 
History, by Henri Lévy-Ullmann, with a Foreword by 
Sir W. S. Holdsworth (Macmillan, 16s.). For a Continental 
jurist to have produced a work upon English law in so solid 
and authoritative a fashion as to win Sir W. S. Holdsworth’s 
commendation of it as “‘ the best introduction to the study 
of English law that I know” is a remarkable achievement. 
But the author has high qualifications for his task, and as 
Professor of Comparative Law in the University of Paris 
and Vice-President of the International Academy of Compara- 
tive Law at The Hague is eminent in his profession. That 
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he has studied English law for thirty years and that he has 
spent ten in writing the present book speaks eloquently of 
his steady diligence and deep learning. “I know of no book 
better adapted to the needs of a student who wishes to get 
a clear idea of that traditional background of ideas and 
principles which formed the starting point of the legislators 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries,” says Sir W. S. 
Holdsworth. And it is much more than a book for students. 
“It gives English lawyers the criticism of a great French 
lawyer, first, of some aspects of our legal history ; secondly, 
of the achievements of many of our classical legal authors ; 
and, thirdly, of some of the outstanding doctrines of English 
law.” Coming as it does from the Vinerian Professor in 
English Law at Oxford this is high praise. It is, indeed, 
fully merited, for Professor Lévy-Ullmann deals with his 
subject in no dry-as-dust or pedantic manner but in a style 
that even the layman will find interesting and illuminating. 
There is, for example, in the first chapter, an admirably 
concise and lucid little dissertation on Common Law—two 
words, says the author, which, if they “ thrill the hearts of 
all good English lawyers, involve those of the Continent 
in a maze of difficulties.” To begin with, it is difficult to 
translate the phrase “Common Law” into French. Droit 
commun and loi commune are both rejected as inadequate, 
and ‘‘ French legal writers are well advised in retaining the 
English expression ’’—the course followed in the original 
French edition of the present book. 

In the subsequent chapters Professor Lévy-Ullmann dis- 
cusses the Primitive Anglo-Norman Complexus (general 
immemorial custom), decisions of the Courts of Justice, 
‘“* Records”? and “ Reports,” books of authority, and Civil 
(Roman) Law and the ‘“ Law Merchant” (Consuetudo Merca- 
torum). Thus we are taken on to a study of Statute Law, 
which is given four chapters: on the traditional notion of 
Statute Law, on the supremacy of the law, on the growth of 
Statute Law, and on its certainty and accessibility. ‘‘ Equity ” 
forms the third part of the book, and here again the traditional 
notion is considered, with chapters on the “ Court of Con- 
science,’ and the formation of equity and its transformation, 
stabilization and systematization. 

Let it be noted that the aim of this excellent study is not 
wholly academic ; a wider and a practical object is kept in 
view. “ Fronting jurists of the twentieth century,” says the 
author, “ lies a twofold task ; in public law they must estab- 
lish the organization of international relations, the first 
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outline of which is visible to-day in the League of Nations ; 
in the relations of private individuals they must elaborate 
a body of uniform law to govern the business transactions 
between subjects of different States.” We live in a shrinking 
world, a world in which peoples are with incredible swiftness 
being brought closer together by wireless and by aerial com- 
munications. World conditions to-day make it essential 
that the nations should understand each other better, and 
a@ more intimate acquaintance with the different legal 
systems is an inevitable step in the process. Towards that 
end Professor Lévy-Ullmann makes a valuable contribution. 
It remains to add that his work has been ably translated into 
English by Mr. Mitchell, and no less ably revised and edited 
by Dr. Frederic M. Goadby. 


THE BEGINNING AND THE END OF THE STORY 


THE CAUSES OF THE WoRLD War. An Historical Summary. 
By Camille Bloch. Authorized Translation from the French 
by Jane Soames (Allen & Unwin, 7s. 6d.) POLICIES AND 
OPINIONS AT Paris, 1919. Wilsonian Diplomacy, the 
Versailles Peace, and French Public Opinion. By George 
Bernard Noble (The Macmillan Co., New York, 15s.). The 
sequence of events which landed Europe in the World War 
were comprised in the interval between June 28th, 1914, the 
date of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand’s murder, and the 
4th of August, when Great Britain entered the War against 
Germany. The actual negotiations to avert a conflict were 
crowded into twelve incredible days, from the issue of the 
Austrian ultimatum to Serbia on July 23rd to the German 
declaration of war with France on August 3rd. The 
diplomatic story of that time of crisis is patiently and relent- 
lessly unfolded by M. Bloch. He emits no opinion that is 
not founded on documents; he quotes extensively from 
Eugen Fischer and Hermann Lutz’s works, who examine the 
case from the German side. As a result, he completely 
demolishes the German claim that war was precipitated by the 
Russian mobilization and that Germany stands guiltless of 
the crime of war guilt. The course of events, as here docu- 
mented and described, stands out clearly. Austria’s intran- 
sigent attitude towards Serbia was due to German encourage- 
ment and will to war. The Prussian Government pursued a 
deliberate policy of promoting war while endeavouring to lay 
the responsibility thereof on Russian shoulders. In the last 
few days the German Ministry lost its nerve, but by that time 
the military chiefs had taken charge. One sidelight emerges. 
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Prince Henry of Prussia, who was in England at the time, 
transmitted to the Kaiser an utterance of King George V to 
the effect that England would do her best to remain neutral. 
The Kaiser construed this qualified remark into a sacred pledge 
and proceeded to act on the assumption that “ he had the 
word of the King of England.”’ There can be no doubt that 
Great Britain’s attitude was the determining factor and that, 
had we shown a stiffer front, war would have been averted. 
As a monument of careful research, clearly and readably 
expressed, this book is a valuable antidote to the loose and 
sloppy theories advanced as to the origins of the war. 
Professor Noble holds a Chair of Political Science at Reed 
College, U.S.A. He conscientiously and dispassionately 
describes, chiefly through quotations from the French Press, 
the reactions of France during those interminable months 
when the Covenant of the League of Nations and the Peace 
Treaties were taking heavy and tardy shape in Paris. Extracts 
from newspapers sound the death-knell of literary charm, and 
the reader’s itch to epitomize grows as he proceeds. President 
Wilson cannot aptly be compared to a butterfly, nevertheless, 
the well-known parable of the butterfly and the toad is the 
only one which fits the dealings between Wilson and the 
French. The book constitutes a useful record for students 
of the peace negotiations, and though Professor Noble allows 
his own predilections to transpire, he fully admits that the 
Wilson ideology was doomed to defeat in both hemispheres. 


OLD SESSIONS RECORDS 


MIDDLESEX SEssIoONS ReEcorpDs. New Series: Volume I, 
1612-1614. Edited by William Le Hardy, M.C., F.S.A. 
Published by Sir Ernest Hart, M.B.E., Clerk of the Peace, 
at the Guildhall, Westminster. This is the first volume 
of a new series of Calendars to the Middlesex Sessions 
Records, covering the period from December, 1612, to 
June, 1614. Previously published Calendars under the 
editorship of the late Mr. J. Cordy-Jeaffreson dealt only 
with items selected as being of interest. It has since 
been recognized that this method was inadequate in view 
of the ever-widening field of investigation and studentship 
in this sphere of social and legal inquiry, and the volume 
now issued (the first since 1905) contains some reference, 
however short, to every subject, person and place mentioned 
in the original records. In his Preface Mr. Le Hardy empha- 
sizes the deep interest of these old records to Londoners, 
for before the passing of the Local Government Act of 1888 
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and the setting up of a “‘ County of London,” the boroughs 
of Bethnal Green, Chelsea, Finsbury, Fulham, Hackney, 
Hammersmith, Hampstead, Holborn, Islington, Kensington, 
Paddington, Poplar, St. Marylebone, St. Pancras, Shoreditch, 
Stoke Newington and Stepney were all in the county of 
Middlesex, and much of the control of that great and populous 
area was, up to the passing of the Act, in the hands of the 
justices of that county. Moreover, by a High Court judg- 
ment in 1900 it was ruled that the records of the Ancient 
County of Middlesex should not be transferred to the County 
of London, but should continue to be in the custody of the 
Middlesex Custos Rotulorum. Let us say at once that the 
Standing Joint Committee of the Middlesex Quarter Sessions 
has displayed a laudable sense of its responsibility in con- 
tinuing to hold these historically valuable records, and in 
showing, by their sorting, labelling, editing, printing and 
publication, a sustained interest not only in the history of the 
parent county, but of those important parts of it taken from 
its immediate control 46 years ago. 

Like all other old documents of this sort, these records 
are rich in quaint items, and many of the most curious are 
referred to by the editor in his Preface. We read of two men 
hanged for stealing a sixpenny pair of scissors and a handker- 
chief ; of a man and his wife being “ carted” on two market 
days in Cheapside and there put in the pillory for “ cozenage ”’ ; 
of Ann Rowe, condemned to sit in the stocks at Harefield for 
saying that her mistress had ordered her to steal a turkey ; 
and of a merchant tailor who stole five yards of green velvet 
out of “‘ His Majesty’s wardrobe at Whitehall.” The Calendar 
is noteworthy in providing the earliest reference which exists 
(so far as the editor knows) to the punishment of transporta- 
tion, for Barnaby Littgold, found guilty of burglary, is 
sentenced ‘“‘to be sent to Greenland by order of the Lord 
Mayor.” In the brief period covered by the Calendar, five 
persons, by “standing mute,” chose death by the horrible 
torture of peine forte et dure rather than face the gallows. 
The list of interesting trades in the index reveals the wide 
variety of types of offenders who came under correction, from 
an “‘ aquavitae-stiller”’ and a “ horse courser”’ to a spurrier and 
a trumpeter. It appears, too, from the number of foreigners 
mentioned, that in those days London was already cosmopoli- 
tan in its population. The Calendar may not perhaps be 
turned to for entertainment by the general reader, though if 
perchance it falls into his hands, and if he takes the trouble 
to dip into it, he will find much of interest bearing upon the 
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daily life and conduct of Londoners in the early part of the 
seventeenth century. It need hardly be added that the 
student of English social life of the period will find the Calendar 
a rich mine of information. 


REAL RELIGION 


Our NationaL CuurcH. By Percy Dearmer (Nisbet, 6s.). 
“* As for that . . . sensible men are all of the same religion.” 
“* And pray what is that?” .. . “‘ Sensible men never tell.” 
Disraeli’s well-known epigram in Endymion forms the text of 
Canon Dearmer’s book ; wisely and convincingly he sets out 
the profound truth which underlies the saying. The world 
is becoming, at one and the same time, increasingly religious 
and increasingly undogmatic, yet the principles and the person 
of Christ remain the ideal of all good men, whatever their 
theological opinions. A man’s way of life, and not his intel- 
lectual trend of thought, is the final criterion of his Chris- 
tianity. We cannot conceive of our Lord rejecting a disciple 
because he felt unable to assent to the Thirty-nine Articles of 
Religion, and Saint Paul would certainly have boggled over 
the Athanasian Creed. The Catholic Church is not a dogmatic 
sect ; it is the blessed company of all faithful people. There- 
fore, men should unite in fellowship on common grounds of 
agreement, while practising the utmost tolerance towards 
points of divergence. The unit of organisation must be a 
national Church and Canon Dearmer sees grounds to hope in 
the approaches made by the Church of England to the Free 
Churches, and the hands of fellowship held out between the 
Anglican Communion and various national Churches abroad. 
He strongly condemns disestablishment, justly remarking that 
it would be universally interpreted to mean that England had 
ceased to be Christian. It is probably a commonplace among 
the angels, though hardly yet recognised here, that men will 
never cease to quarrel over worldly matters till they have 
laid aside strife over spiritual things. The steps taken towards 
reunion and mutual toleration in recent years by every Church 
in the world, with the single exception of the Church of Rome, 
lead the author to close his reasonable and timely arguments 
on a note of hope. Incidentally, he gives interesting informa- 
tion as to the constant decline in numbers of the Church of 
Rome during the last hundred years. Leaving aside the 
“leakage” into complete agnosticism, countries, such as 
Germany, which collect statistics show that the balance of 
conversions leans to the Evangelical side. ‘‘ Intransigence ” 
is therefore weakening. 


SHORT NOTICES 


DISRAELI, GLADSTONE AND THE EASTERN QUESTION. A 
Study in Diplomacy and Party Politics. By R. W. Seton 
Watson, D.Litt., Ph.D., F.B.A. (Macmillan, 21s.). This 
volume forms part of the series of Studies in Modern History 
edited by Professor L. B. Namier, of Manchester University. 
It concerns the Near-Eastern Question as dealt with by 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Government from 1874 to 1878, including 
Gladstone’s Bulgarian Atrocities campaign and the Congress 
of Berlin. Professor Seton Watson builds up his case from 
documentary evidence of speeches, letters and diplomatic 
despatches, often quoted verbatim. The detail is almost too 
minute for the general reader, but students of the period 
will find the book valuable. The author’s verdict is adverse 
to Disraeli—to him Lord Derby and Lord Salisbury emerge 
from the crisis with greater credit than their chief—and 
while Disraeli’s settlement came to nought Gladstone is 
still remembered with gratitude in the kingdoms of the 
Balkans. In England, it is true to say, it is just the other way 
— The standpoint of this book is Whig, yet it is judicial 
and fair. 


Str WaLTeR RaLecH, by Edward Thompson (Macmillan, 
15s.). Readers of the author's “ Rise and Fulfilment 
of British Rule in India” (written with Mr. G. T. Garratt 
and published by Macmillan’s last year) will find the same 
exhaustive, liberal and conscientious research, giving the 
book that finality which must impress all. Ralegh and 
his age were many-sided. The numerous contemporary 
quotations catch the spirit of the age in its diverse and tumul- 
tuous beauty, and show its love of action and its zest for 
disputing every value best summed up in Ralegh. His 
natural powers were so great and diverse that the effort to 
create a new world, whether in America or in his own soul, 
involved national issues. He was the lone knight riding his 
own road tilting at whatever he met on or off the road. 
Sometimes he missed, oftener he hit shrewdly, but he was 
ever regardless of the value of his target, or of future results 
to himself. Elizabeth knew when to encourage him and 
how to snub him without losing his love. James made him 
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into a bogy. All this the author brings out, but his passion 
for the underdog also asserts itself. As James blackens, 
Ralegh whitens. It is all very well done, and extremely 
moving, but it is not history. 


CLEAR-WATER TROouT FisHinc witH Worm. By Sidney 
Spencer. (H. F. & G. Witherby. 5s.) To the purists, this 
little book will be anathema. Trout fishing with worm is, to 
them, one of the deadly sins and they are apt to shun the 
devotees of such procedure as they would the devil himself. 
But Mr. Spencer makes out a good case for his especial sport. 
He shows that the amount of skill required successfully to 
trap the trout into feeding far exceeds that when a fly is used, 
and that the cry of “‘ murder ”’ which is so often heard when 
worm fishing is mentioned, is a long way from the truth. To 
take trout with a worm in crystal clear water, when a hot 
summer has reduced the river to little more than a shallow 
trickle, needs a touch and a knowledge of rivercraft that is 
vouchsafed to few of us. Mr. Spencer has gone into his 
subject with considerable detail in this book, and he covers 
the whole of the ground. And to those who do not fish ex- 
clusively with the fly, his slim volume may well be an intro- 
duction to an art which will delight them in the extreme. 
For this type of fishing, with which the names of Stoddart 
and Stewart are so famously connected, is becoming in- 
creasingly popular and is attracting even some of the purists 
by its great skill. It is an excellent book on the subject and 
should be widely read by expert and novice together. 


PERFUME FROM PROVENCE, by the Hon. Lady Fortescue, with 
drawings by E. H. Shepard (Blackwood, 8s. 6d.). The 
reader of this amusing book will enjoy the tale of how Lady 
Fortescue created her own Entente Cordiale. She is refreshingly 
British, yet her bubbling sense of humour, patience and 
determination created and maintained an efficient household 
and garden in Provence, a land untouched by modern shib- 
boleths of efficiency. Accepting this fact immediately and 
joyfully, she won the love of all who served her and so natur- 
ally acquired the awe-inspiring international status of the 
English housewife as well as that of ‘‘ la maitresse de maison.” 
Both French and English will enjoy her saga on those “ boring” 
subjects : Moving in, Servants, Marketing, Gardening and the 
local “ goings on.” 


PIGEONS AND SPIDERS, by Maurice Maeterlinck, Translated 
by Bernard Miall (Allen & Unwin, 4s. 6d.). In this volume 
we have the first English rendering of M. Maurice Maeterlinck’s 
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latest essays in natural history—L’ Araignée de Verre, pub- 
lished in France in 1932, and La Vie des Pigeons, published in 
Les Annales, 1934. The essay on the water spider is the 
longer and the more important, but both have the distinction 
of writing, the careful scientific observation, the imagination, 
the philosophy and the flights of pure poetry that one would 
look for from M. Maeterlinck. The opening paragraphs in 
the first essay, on the nuptial drama of the humble aquatic 
plant Vallisneria, are indeed superb, and much must be due 
to the translator. We do not imagine that the publishers 
exaggerate when they say that all the many admirers of 
Maeterlinck will want this book. It will probably soon be 
wedged in their bookshelves beside their copies of The Life 
of the Bee. 


Ripine Atona. A Book for Horse Lovers of All Ages. By 
Antonio P. Fachiri (Arthur Barker, 8s. 6d.). It is a whole- 
some sign in these machine-driven times that more and 
more people are turning to riding as a recreation. This 
book is intended to set intending horsemen on the right 
road. Written for readers in the U.S.A., it hardly deals with 
English conditions, though even in England the number of 
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children who grow up alongside a private stable is greatly 
diminished. There is, however, a great deal of sense in 
Mr. Fachiri’s admonitions, though his descriptions of fox- 
hunting err on the sanguine side. Only those are worthy 
to hunt who are prepared to enjoy a bad day as well as a 
good one. 


LanD OF WoMEN, by Baroness Katharine Dombrowski 
(Putnam, 7s. 6d.). A story based on the history of Paraguay 
some seventy years ago. The authoress lived in the country 
and had ample opportunities of knowing the Paraguayans 
and their neighbours in Bolivia and the surrounding States. 
As a result we have an attractive and sympathetic impression 
of the Guarani women and a record of the extraordinary part 
they play in the national life. The bravery and unquestioning 
loyalty of these women to their President, Don Francesco 
Golano Lopez, in spite of his fiendish cruelties and their hatred 
of his foreign mistresses, is superb. It is chosen by the Book 
Guild and its 536 pages are full of human interest. 


Ip Live Ir Aaarn. By Lieut.-Col. E. J. O'Meara, Ind. 
Med. Service (rtd.). (Cape, 12s. 6d.) Colonel O’Meara is a 
specimen of the Englishman who has made India what it is— 
or used to be. To his other high qualities he adds a gift 
for narrative and a sense of humour, and the result is a 
delightful book. His description of the polo match almost 
equals the story of The Maltese Cat. We read of the rough 
and the smooth in Indian life, of famine and cholera, of big- 
game shooting and, incidentally, of a terrible murder case, 
told without gloss or exaggeration. It must surely be 
unique, in the annals of crime, that the evidence given in 
this case was such as to reduce the whole court to a stricken 
silence, lasting several minutes. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Tue brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller appreciation 
later on :— 


THE HIGH TOPS OF BLACKMOUNT, by the Marchioness of 
Breadalbane. Republished by her Executors. (Blackwood, 7s. 6d.) 
Lady Breadalbane was an outstanding figure in the society of her day. 
Taymount Castle and Black Mount were the home of all that was best in 
Highland sport and the hostess herself was an expert stalker and an excellent 
shot with a rifle. Her whole heart was in the moors, and this delightful 
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book, now republished, gives a wonderful description of days in a Scottish 
deer forest. 


MOTOR CRUISING. By K. M. Miller, John Irving, and many others. 
(Seeley, Service & Co., 21s.) 


GREASED LINE FISHING FOR SALMON. By Jock Scott. 
(Seeley, Service & Co., 12s. 6d.) The methods of A. H. Wood, of Glassel, 
with a chapter by G. M. L. La Branche, and an appreciation by the Right 
Hon. J. Hills, P.C. 


CONQUERING SEAS. By L. Luard. (Bodley Head, 7s. 6d.) A 
story of a trawler engaged in deep-sea fishing and its thrilling experiences. 
The life of the crew at sea and in dock, with the dangers that have to be 
faced, are graphically described. The author comes of a naval family, was 
with the Grand Fleet at the outbreak of the War, and knows seamanship 
from every angle. 


DIVORCE AND ITS PROBLEMS. By E. S. P. Haynes and Derek 
Walter-Smith. (Methuen, 6s.) The authors, who are members of the legal 
profession, have produced what can be best described as a non-technical 
handbook wherein the legal, religious and social aspects of divorce are 
clearly and understandingly set forth. 


LET’S HALT AWHILE. By Ashley R. Courtenay. (Ashley Cour- 
tenay, ls.) A useful and handy companion to anyone touring Kent, Surrey 
and Sussex. It contains some good photographs and etchings of 
refreshment houses visited by the author, mostly off the beaten track. 
It is not surprising that this second edition (enlarged and brought up to 
date) has become necessary. 


CROOK FRIGHTFULNESS. By a Victim. (Moody Brothers, Bir- 
mingham, 7s. 6d.) 


The Story of Fittleworth 


By the Hon. LADY MAXSE. 


The Times says :—** It were well if every parish in England could have its history 
written as Lady Maxse has written of a Sussex village.” 

The Times Educational Supplement says :—‘‘ Those who are writing, or thinking 
of writing, village histories for school or general use might well take Lady Maxse’s 
* Fittleworth ’ as a model.” 

The Morning Post says :—‘ A friendly, easy account of a Sussex parish by one who 
has known and loved it for many years.” 

The Guardian says :—‘“* . . . but the village history remains, and it is good that 
so worthy a chronicler as Lady Maxse should have thrown herself into the lists to help 
its preservation.” 

The West Sussex Gazette says :—‘‘ Her little book, just published, is one for which 
Fittleworth folk, present and prospective, may be truly grateful. And this gratitude 
will be shared by all people who see the value of this kind of work.” 


Now Ready Cloth, 5/- 
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